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ordinary douche. 
are a number of these in different direc- 


{[Wuote No. 37. 








At Grafenberg there 


And Naaman, the leper, came with his horses | tions in the forest, formed in rude huts. 
and with his chariot, and stood at the door of the | Some are exclusive for ladies, others for 


house of the prophet Elisha. 

And Elisha sent a messenger to him, saying, 
Go wash in the river Jordan, and thy flesh shail 
come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean. 

But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and 
said, Behold, | thought he would surely come out 
to me, and stand, and call upon the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, 
and recover the leper. So he went away ina rage. 

And his servants came near, and spoke to him, 
and said, My father, if the propliet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldst thou not have done 
it? How much rather, then, when he saith unto 
thee, Wash, and be clean. Book or Kines. 


“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 


(Concluded.) 


The Douche (Deosh) Bath.—This pow- 
erful bath, although highly useful in a 
great variety of cases, is not perhaps quite 
as much used at Grafenberg as it former- 
ly was. 


men. One for each is kept open through 
the winter. According to rules formed 
by a standing committee of the patients, 
a small sum is paid weekly by those who 
use them, for the keejing them in good 
order, and paying the attendants. 
Although the most powerful means used 


‘in hydrepathy, the douche may be made 


very mild. Thus a smal! stream, first 
taken only upon a single limb, is easily 
borne. With proper apparatus, indeed, 
the douche may be made so mild that any 
one can bear it. If there is doubt in any 
case as to its propriety in a stronger form, 
it is best tocommence in a small! way, and 
only upon a part of the system at once. 
It is so easy to increase at any time, this 
will often be found the safer and better 


° ° . ' ‘ 
With all Priessnitz’s amount of | wav. ‘The system can be brought to en- 
SD 


experience (greater than that of any other | dure almost anything, provided modera- 
man), as he grows older, he makes some | tion at first and gradual increase are ob- 
changes. Nor is he unwilling, as has been | served. 


said, to speak of those changes, but, on 
the contrary, glad to inculcate the im- 
provements he has made. I know by per- 
sonal experience of what I affirm. 


Kinds of Douches.—The douche may 


be vertical, oblique, horizontal, or descend- 
' ing. 


| most used, and may be considered as the 


‘That which is nearly vertical, is the 


A stream of water, an inch or two in| only one strictly necessary in the treat- 
diameter, with a fall of ten, fifteen or | ment, to produce the different effects re- 


twenty feet, may be said to constiiute an 


' quired. 


The ascending douche is, how- 
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ever, an excellent mode, in cases of piles, | least room for much doubt. The princi- 
and diseases of the uterine organs. As/ pal effect of cold external applications, it 
a local means in uterine hemorrhages, | should be remembered, is the abstraction 
fluor albus, &c., this remedy is strikingly | of heat. ‘The action, then, is outward, 
serviceable. and not inward, as is’ by some supposed. 
In the older works on water, we find| Another proof of this is the fact, that 
the douche recommended, in various cases, | eruptions, boils, &c., appear upon the sur- 
to be taken upon the head. This is, in | face, where the water is used. 
every sense wrong. ‘The principal effect; In some cases of swelled and painful 
of the douche, it is true, is the conduction | joints, the relief obtained, in a very short 
of caloric from the part upon which it is | time, by the douche, is little less than mi- 
directed ; still the mechanical force of the | raculous. 
application isa sufficient objection against | Old tumors are, sometimes, In connexion 
its use upon that sensitive part, the head. | with other treatment, driven away ina 
The pouring, or affusion, upon this part, | very remarkable manner, by the action of 
is always to be preferred. No blow of | the douche. 
any kind should ever be struck upon the| The best time for douching, I believe, 
head. |in most cases, to be the morning. The 
‘Those who have weak lungs, stomach, | system is then more vigorous, from the 
or abdominal organs, should not take the | night’s rest, the stomach is more apt to be 
douche upon those parts. Operate upon | free from undigested food, and thus the 
the system, through the limbs, the large | strong impression of this powerful mode 
Joints, and the muscular parts. ‘This isthe |is the better borne. A strong douche 
better mode. Weak organs can bestrength- | should seldom be taken more than once a 
ened, for the most part, only through the | day. 
general health. | At a small expense, a douche may be 
In paralysis, and in diseased joints, the | arranged in almost any situation. By 
douche is a valuable remedy. Jn all cases | means of a pump, water is easily elevated 
of the like kinds, the system should be’| to a cistern, or cask, and thus the amount 
gradually prepared, by a general treat- | of fall necessary obtained.’ 
ment. Persons are apt, here, aselsewhere,| The Wave Bath.—This is in some res- 
to have too great regard for local means, | pects, similar to the douche. In this there 
and not enough for general treatment. | is force of water, as at an undershot mill. 
In diseases of whatever kind, the greater | wheel,—a sluice-way, as it is called. A 
part of the effect is to be brought about | person lays hold of a rope, or something 
through the general means. by which he may keep his situation, and 
In gout and rheumatism, affecting the | lays himself at length in the swift running 
joints, there has been not a little discus-| water. This is what is called a wave 
sion among medical writers, as to the| bath. ‘The mode isa good one, but pos- 
safety of douching. It has been feared | sesses no peculiar advantages. It is not 
that the disease might be driven to some | used by Priessnitz. 
other part. Experience abundantly de-| How often to bathe.—There appears to 
monstrates, that of this there is not the | be as good reason for the daily cleansing 
slightest danger, provided certain plain | of the whole surface as of the hands and 
rules are observed. If the part be hotter | face. I have before written, ‘* Every sick 
than is natural, so long is the application | person, in whatever condition, or however 
vf cold water, by whatever means made, | weak, should have the whole body rubbed 
entirely safe. Indeed, we have no proof over, with wet cloths, sponges, &c., at 
that cold water, in any cage, ever produ- | least once each day. In some cases, great 
ces the metastasis, or change of disease | caution will be required, in order that the 
from any one part to another, alluded to. | bath be performed safely. _ Let those who 
If the part is not hotter than natural, the have lain for days upon a sick bed, with- 
disease might become increased by the | out any ablution, as is generally the case 
douche, but, further than this, there is at | in the ordinary modes of medical practice, 


















































try, when the body is warm, the rubbing 
it part by part over the whole surface, fol- 
lowing, briskly, with dry cloths, and then 
covering it warmly, according to the feel- 
ings of comfort, and they will find it a 
most effectual tonic, as well as an appli- 
cation productive of the greatest comfort. 
Physicians, generally, have vet many sim- 
ple lessons of this kind te learn.” 

Let every individual, then, old and 
young, male and female, sick or well, have 
a daily bath; and, in case of indisposition, 
of whatever kind, let there be more, in- 
stead of less, attention given to bathing. 

The Half Bath.—This bath may be 
used as one of the mildest of water-cure 
processes, or as one of the most powerful. 
An ordinary bathing tub is a very good 
apparatus for the purpose. A good-sized 
washing tub will answer very well, if there 
is nothing else at hand. ‘he water is 
generally quite shallow in this bath—from 
three to six inches. Priessnitz’s half 
baths are made of wood, four to five feet 
long, about two and a half feet wide, and 
twenty inches deep. ‘This simple contri- 
vance is one of his most powerful means 
—that by which some of his highest tri- 
umphs are achieved, ‘The water is gene- 
rally used of moderate temperature, as 60° 
to 70° F. and when long continued is 
changed, as it becomes warm from the 
heat of the body. This bath may be 

used— 

Ist. As a means of cooling the mass of 
the circulation in the hot stages of fevers, 
and inflammatory attacks of every kind. 

2d. Asa revulsive or means of deriving 
blood in congestions or inflammations of 
the nobler organs, the brain, lungs, sto- 
mach, liver, &c. 

3d. Asa means of resuscitation in the 
shock of serious accidents, sun-stroke, and 
before, during, or after apoplectic and other 
fits. In drunkenness and delirium tre. 
mens, the half bath is a sovereign remedy. 

4th. As a milder means, and prepara- 
tory to the general bath in weak consti- 
tutions. 

In the latter of these indications the 
bath is generally used but for a few min- 
utes, after the wet sheet, or at other times, 
as may be desired. 

In the former indications, much practi- 
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cal knowledge is necessary in order to pro- 
ceed always with safety and to obtain the 
best results. ‘Thus six or even nine hours 
may be required, with the greatest perse- 
verance, the patient being thoroughly 
rubbed over the whole surface, and this to 
be kept up constantly by relays of assist- 
ants, the patient’s head and shoulders be- 
ing supported meanwhile. 

‘To make this bath milder for a given 
length of time, and more powerfully de- 
rivative downwards, the upper half of the 
body is left warmly dressed, the frictions 
being carried on briskly upon the uncov- 
ered parts. 

This bath is an excellent means in the 
paroxysms of ague and fever. 

Head Bath.—Time immemorial, cool- 
ing and other applications to the head 
have been much depended upon in that 
violent and dangerous disease, phrenitis 
When all 
other means had failed, certain obstinate 
affections of the head have been known to 
give way by a constant stream or affusion 
of cold water uponthe part. In head- 
aches, convulsions, delirium tremens, the 
delirium of fever, in epilepsy, rheumatism 
of the head, diseases of the eyes, ear- 
ache, deafness, loss of smell and taste, 
and in epistaxis, or nose bleed, this high. 
ly energetic remedy is brought to bear. 

In taking the head bath, the person lies 
at length upon a rug or mattress, with 
perhaps a pillow under the shoulders.— 
A broad shallow basin or bow! of some 
kind is used. ‘The back and sides of the 
head are in succession placed in the:wa- 
ter. It may be taken for five minutes 
to a half hour, or even more, according 
to the case. The whole head should be 
well rubbed and dried, if there is no in. 
flammation to combat. 

Those who are under the necessity of 
going to excess in literary labors, or have 
much mental effort to put forth, will find 
great benefit from affusions upon the 
head and the head bath. Not unfrequent- 
ly a troublesome head-ache will at once 
give way, by merely washing with cold 
water the part in which the pain exists, 

In cases of inflammation of the brain, 
the patient should Jay with his head ex- 
tending a little way from the edge of the 
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bed, and the head and shoulders supported | 


by assistants, so that affusion of the cold- 
est water may be kept up for hours if 


need be, atub or other vessel being under- | 


neath to receive the water, the patient be- 
ing at the same time in the wet sheet. I 


believe the affusion of ice-water can thus | 


be better managed than any applications 
of ice in bladders or the like. Until not 
only the fever in the head, but that in the 
whole system is thoroughly reduced, this | 
application cannot be overdone. 

The Nasal Bath.—In catarrh, colds in| 


The Sitz or Hip Bath.—Convenient 


‘tubs, wooden or metallic, are constructed 


for this bath; but an ordinary wash-tub 
answers very well. ‘The article should be 
large enough to admit the motion of the 
arms in rubbing the abdomen, sides and 
hips, first with one hand and then the oth- 
er. Water enough is used generally to 
come pretty well up the abdomen. ‘The 


more movement and friction while in this 


| bath, the better. It is more convenient if 


| the tub be elevated two or three inches 


from the floor. Some undress completely 


the head, and the diseases of the nasal pas- | and place a blanket or sheet over the up- 


sages, the sniffing of water up the nostrils 
is to be performed. 
drawn back and ejected by the mouth to 
obtain the best effects. ‘This is a little 
disagreeable at first, but one soon becomes 
accustomed to it. 
is a famous remedy ; for this purpose the 
colder the water the better. 


sult from this bath. Some who have bro- 
ken off the practice of snuff, use water in- 
stead, whenever they feel the want of the 
abominable thing. 

The Mouth or Oral Bath.—For inflam- 


in nose bleed this bath | 


| per part of the body, but oftener the parts 
The water should be | 


only of the person to be exposed to the 
water are uncovered. In a variety of ail. 
ments, this bath is highly valuable. It 
may be made one of the most powerful of 
all of the hydropathic modes. Like all 
other powerful applications, it should be 


'made only after digestion is nearly or quite 
Those who have injured the nasal cav- | 
ities by snuff-taking will find good to re- | 


gone through with. 


Asa tonic to the stomach, liver, bow- 


| els, womb, spine, &c., this bath is highly 
useful. 


In constipation and other irregu- 
larities it is famous. Those of sedentary 


| habits will find its use of rare service. For 


| the tonic effect, itis taken ten to twenty 
mations in the gums, mouth, throat and | or twenty-five minutes or more. If it is 
palate, in slimy secretions from the throat, | continued some length of time, the water 
stomach, in tooth-ache, catarrh, colds, and | is to be changed once or more, as it would 
chronic hoarseness, garglings and baths | otherwise become too warm. 

for the mouth are of great service. Pat-| In pregnancy, besides general ablutions, 
lev, a merchant of Vienna has been! the semi-daily use of this bath is produc- 
thought singular for his zeal in recom. | tive of great good. In those troublesome 
mending this bath. Clergymen and oth-| itchings (pruritis pudendi), this applica- 
ers who suffer hoarseness by much speak- | tion should be made as often as the symp- 
ing, will find that holding very cold water | toms cecur, and the remedy will be found 
in the mouth until it begins to grow warm, | a sovereign one. 

and then ejecting it, and by frequently re-> In all violent diseases of the abdominal 
peating the process, much benefit will be | organs, in which the parts are hotter than 
obtained. Falling or elongation of the! is natural, this bath is indicated. Pru- 
palate, in which it is now so much of a| dence would here, as in all other modes, 
professional hobby to clip off the part, | indicate that the cooling process be not 
the gargling sufficiently with cold water too sudden or long continued ; and one ad- 
will be found a never-failing remedy. | mirable feature of the system is, that ex- 
Coughs and tightness in the ‘chest may | periments may be so safely made. The 
often be essentially relieved by this bath. | water may at first be made very moderate, 
In mucous secretions from the throat and | so that a child can bear it; and then, 
stomach, by ejecting the water a number | little by little, the temperature may be 
of times, it will surprise those who have | lowered without the least danger. 

not witnessed the remedy, to see the| In severe inflammation of the chest or 
amount of slimy secretion thrown off. head, the cold hip bath is a powerful de- 
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rivative, as we say in medicine. The 
excess of blood is thus drawn from the in- 
flamed part, or parts, and the mass of the 
circulation cooled, and thus the pyrexia or 
general feverishness, which is always pre- 
sent in inflammation, is removed. 

In piles and hemorrhoids, the cold hip 
bath is used, and in all acute diseases of 
the genital organs. 

In that very common complaint, leu- 
corrheea, or the whites, this bath is very 
useful. There is also another admirable 
contrivance that may be used in connex- 
ion, a small tube, or speculum, made of 
wire-work. It is about four inches long, 
and from half an inch to an inch or more 
in diameter. This, when introduced, al- 
lows the water to come in contact with the 
walls of the parts affected. These may 
be obtained at a trifling expense. 

In violent flooding, the cold hip bath is 
a most powerful means. It should be un- 
dertaken only by those of experience in 
such cases, 


In all violent bleedings from the bowels, | 


very cold hip baths should be used. Let 
it be remembered, in all hemorrhages, the 


parts at and about which the bleeding | 


takes place are hotter than is natural, and 
that the constringing power of cold is 
the best possible means that can be resort- 
ed to. ‘This is in accordance with all 
authority in the healing art. 

The Leg Bath.—Ilt is sometimes neces- 
sary to have an apparatus expressly for the 
purpose of placing the !eg in water.— 
Where, however, the limb can be suffici- 
ently immersed in any large vessel, or in 
a pool, or stream, there will be no need of 
any particular contrivance of thekind. A 
sort of bath, made of very firm India-rub- 
ber cloth, is a convenient apparatus, and 
is, moreover, portable. It should have at- 
tached to its upper end strong straps, that 
it may be suspended by the back of chairs, 
or in any convenient situation, for use. 

This bath is useful in cases of ulcers, 
swellings, eruptions, rheumatic pains, &c. 
of the leg or thigh. It may be taken for 
fifteen or thirty minutes, or an hour, or 
more, according to the indications of the 
case. If it is taken to remove rheumatic 


pains, the paris should be in a state hotter | 
than natural, so that the application is an 
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agreeable one. It should not be long con- 
‘tinued, in such cases, after the excess of 
heat is removed, as a change of heat in 
/some more important part might possibly 
take place. ‘This caution needs to be ob- 
served more particularly in cases of mer- 
_curial rheumatism. 

| In cases of sprained knee, and swellings 
of this joint, the frequent use of this bath 
'will be found highly salutary. In the 
latter disease, the relief, comfort, and 
strength that can often, in a single appli- 
‘cation, be obtained, is truly wonderful. 
| A clergyman, the Rev. A. Kuhn, who 
/ was cured, in one of the German estab- 
‘lishments, of an inveterate disease of the 
_Kknee-joint, which ‘had resisted the best 
surgical treatment of Europe, gives the 
following good example of the effects of 
| this bath: “On Friday, the 5th of June, 
| 1838, I went out after the bath, at half. 
_ past four o’clock, to visit a copper mine, 
_ between six and seven miles from Ilmenau. 
|The road was almost entirely up-hill, and 
as [ fancied I had reached the place, I 
was obliged to descend a steep mountain, 
andclimb up another of the same kind, 
and missed my way; in short, [ did not 
reach my lodgings till two o’clock P.M., 
having been all that time on my legs. I 
_was completely exhausted; my limbs felt 
as if they had been taken out of their 
sockets; and I could scarcely move one 
leg before the other. I immediately put 
both my legs a hand’s breadth above the 
knee, into cold water, and kept them there 
for three quarters of an hour, and felt no 
_more irritability or fatigue in the same 
knee. I merely experienced, in the hip- 
joint, which had not been exposed to the 
water, that sort of sensation which every 
one has, after a Jong walk, when not ac- 
| customed to it.” 
| Itis easy for those who wish to experi- 
| ment in the use of this bath, to commence, 
|in any case, with water of moderate tem- 
perature, using it for only a short time, at 
| first, and gradually increasing the length 
| of time and lowering the temperature of 
the water. It is to be observed that fric- 
tions upon swollen and inflamed parts are 
_ Very serviceable in this bath. 

The uses of the leg bath may be stated, 

then, to be— 
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1. To reduce the inflammation attend- 
ing sprains, bruises, swellings, and wounds. 

2. To remove pain. 

3. ‘To promote discharges and the heal- 
ing of parts. And, 

4. To invigorate the system, particular- 


ly the lower limbs, when greatly fatigued. | cold. 
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put forth in some of the works on water” 
cure, that the cold foot-bath is prescribed 
| by Priessnitz, for the same purpose that 
the faculty order warm ones, is, as I shall 
show, not true. The latter is prescribed 
among other remedies, for the feet when 
The former are not, as people have 


The Arm Bath.—The same general | _often been led to suppose, to be used while 


rules are to be observed in this, as in the | these parts are cold. 


leg bath. 


Some persons have, 
for instance, on going to bed, taken the 


The Finger Bath.-—The same general ; cold foot bath, expecting the feet to be- 


rules are also to be observed ir thie: as in | 
the other partial baths. For that painful 
disease, paronychia, whitlow, or felon, as | 


it is called, the cold finger bath will be | er time. 


come warmer, when to their suprise they 
find them only the colder, and that the 
_ parts remained in that condition for a long- 
Se little do people observe and 


found invaluable. Years back, I prescrib- reason for themselves about some of the 
ed this mode, and, in some cases, I have | most common and simple things of life. 


been applied to, when the sufferers had, | 


The feet, then, are first to be warm 


‘for days and nights, been unable to find! whenever the cold foot bath is taken.— 
any rest, and all the ordinary means had | For various purposes, it is a most admira- 


been exhausted, 
even the whole hand, thoroughly and con- 


lief. 


Patients sleep for a whole night, 


keeping the finger, or | le remedy. 


For a tendency to cold feet, 


/a very common syniptom in these days of 
stantly chilled, afforded the greatest re | so-called luxury and ease, and one that 


indicates a state of things in the general 


with the hand immersed in the coldest | system, incomparably more to be dreaded 


water. 
vered in, from the first symptom of these 
attacks, I believe that many cases at 
least will be prevented from suppuration, 
or gathering, at all; and if, in some cases, 
they must, it will take place in a much 
shorter time, and almost entirely without 
pain. 

The Hand Bath.—Some three years 
ago, a very intelligent lady, residing in 
Fourth street, New York, applied to me 
to cure a crop of warts, that had for some 
time been upon her hands. She was al- 
ready very hardy, and well accustomed 
to cold bathing, even in the coldest weath- 
er, as it was at this time. Il told her, 
that, with the cold bathing and great sim- 
plicity in diet she already practised, it ap- 
peared to me, that the chilling the hands 
sufficiently in the cold water ought to re- 
move those excrescences. She at once 
said she would wash, with her own hands, 
the towels for the whole family, every 
morning, in water at very near the freez- 
ing point. This she continued to do for 
some weeks, chilling the hands, until they 
were completely benumbed, and thus the 
warts were perfectly cured. 

The Cold Foot Bath.—The assertion 


If this mode is sufficiently perse. | 


than the mere coldness of feet, this is the 
remedy. It may be taken at any conveni- 
ent time. Just before the morning walk, 
is very proper. The feet are then warm ; 


| at other times, if cold, they should, if at 


all practicable, be warmed by exercise or 
frictions; if this is not practicable, as in 
case of old age, debility, &c., the warm 
foot bath may, with advantage, be resort- 
ed to. ‘The cold foot bath, in this case, 
should be shallow, covering only a part of 
the feet, and water should be changed as 
it begins to grow lukewarm. Exercise, 
or at least friction, shquld be practised af- 
ter, as well as before the bath. The ac- 
customing the feet thus to the impression 
of cold from day to day, will soon beget 
in them the condition of remaining habi- 
tually warm. ‘The bath may be contin- 
ued each time from half to two or three 
hours, if desirable. 

For tooth-ache, rushing of blood to the 
head, ear and head-ache, inflamed eyes, 
&c., this bath is very useful, Also for 
controlling bleedings from the nostrils, the 
womb, and for difficulty in passing urine. 

In cases of sprains of the feet and an- 
cles, this bath, properly used, is a remedy 
of great power. In these cases, it shouid 
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be at least deep enough to cover the parts | THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
affected. DEVELOPMENT, IN COMMON 
In cases of gout and rheumatism, the | WITH MENTAL CULTURE. 
cold foot bath is of great service when- | Extract from an Address before the Literary 
ever the parts are painful, hotter than na-| Societies of Hamilton College in 1844, by 
tural, and the application agreeable, It} Hosace GREELEY, Esq. 
is not, under such precautions, dangerous, | I would insist, as the primary requisi- 
us many practitioners erroneously suppose, | tion in the discipline of the scholar, on 
but perfectly safe, as much so as to put| a THorovew anp Harmonious Devetor- 
ice upon the head in phrenitis or inflam-| ment or THE PuystcaL Man. I place 
mation of the head. this first, not as more important than mo- 
For corns this bathis the remedy, par | ral and intellectual culture, but as the 
excellence. | proper foundation of all culture unto per- 
The Pediluvium, or Warm Foot Bath.— | tection. You need not cite me to instances 
The warm foot bath, the “soaking the | of intellectual giants, who are physically 
feet’ of the daysof our good sires and | dwarfs—of puny genius and hypochon- 
grandames of old, is, in its place, a most | driac wit—you may as well tell me that 
excellent part of “water-cure.” It is|the fetid, pestilent purlieus of a great 
used for soothing pains and aches that are | city are favorable to health and longevity, 
of a nervous character, and for sometimes | because men have risen there to stature 
warming the feet when cold. It is often | and vigor, and died in hale old age. As 
pleasanter and by far better to warm the | well tell me that the biveuac and the bat- 
feet wellin the warm foot bath on going | tle-field are favorable to long life, because 
to bed, rather than to remain an hour or | men have died peacefully at ninety, after 
more awake fur the want of warm feet. | a half century of camps and sieges. These 
Then, as we have said, in the morning | are exceptions, which rather establish the 
when the feet are warm, take the cold foot | rule than invalidate it. ‘A sound mind 
bath. ‘This will, so to speak, get those in a sound body’—that is the order of na- 
parts in the habit of becoming warm. __| ture—you may find a sound mind else- 
I know a man who is a very accurate ob- | where, but it will be most unfitly and in- 
server, of rare judgment, and as little | conveniently bestowed. The body can 
likely to be misled.in any of his ordinary | endure a divorce far better than the mind. 
concerns of life as any one I know. He In fact, we see bodies breathing, moving, 
resides in a part of the country in which | acting all around us, which seem to per- 
the winters are often severe. He says, | form their proper functions tolerably with 
that if he is tobe exposed to much cold | the aid of very little mind—almost hone— 
for a whole day, he is sure that a warm | but a healthful, clear mind in a diseased, 
foot bath, taken before starting in the/ decrepit, decaying body, is a far more 
morning, is of service the day through, in | pitiable spectacle. It is a diamond in the 
keeping the feet warm. clutch of a lunatic—to be gazed at a mo- 
Let it be understood, I do not advocate | ment in wonder, then hurled into the 
the frequent or general use of the warm | depths of the sea. It is a freight of the 
or hot foot bath; but I contend, that as/ wealth of the Indies, embarked in a tot- 
the sun shines warmly and genially, giv- | tering wherry, which is certain to sink in 
ing animation and life, so, under certain | the first tempest. When [ look around 
conditions and circumstances, warming | me, and recall the many noble, and _bril- 
applications are as truly natural to the hu- | liant, and greatly useful, who have sunk 
man bsdy, as are cooling ones under cer- | after a meteor-like career into premature 
tain other conditions and circumstances ; | graves, under the assaults of diseases in- 
and in the construction of dwellings, | sensibly contracted during their years of 
churches, ships, &c., in clothing and in all | study and mental acquisition,—diseases 
the habits of the most intelligent portions | from which any tolerable knowledge, any 
of the human family, this principle is fully | careful investigation of the laws of man’s 
acknowledged. physical being, must have preserved them 
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—I am impelled to sound the alarm of 
danger alike to teachers and to students 
-——to plead for the generation now in pro- 
cess of development, and the generation 
to follow—and to warn the directors of 
education of the ‘fearful responsibility ‘ 
which rests upon them—a responsibility | 
which it 1s but charity to presume very 


many of them do not even dimly compre- 
hend. 





of stubborn woods, the preparation for the 
evening’s study and the night’s rest. He 
is instantly confronted with two formida. 
ble dangers—that of falling into habits of 
physical indolence and excessive study, 
inducing indigestion and its long train of 
enfeebling horrors ; or his lithe frame re- 
volts at the galling bendage, and he be- 
comes a hater of books, a neglecter of 


For, assuredly, they could not | studies, and gradually addicts himself to 


know that the hundreds of young men| habits of turbulence and wild excess. 


committed by anxious love to their charge 
were growing up in almost total ignorance 
even that they had physical constitutions 
to nurture and bring to vigorous maturity 





Henceforward his career need not be indi- 
cated—its course and its end are inevita- 
ble. 

I must not press this point farther, for 


—in utter ignorance, quite commonly, of | [ feel that a reform with regard to it is 


many of the inflexible laws on which their 
physical well-being depend—and not 
adopt some adequate measures to counter- 
act and avert the danger. And yet, how 


most essential to the usefulness and hon- 
or of our seminaries. In too many in- 


stances has a collegiate course, in view of 


all its consequences, proved a_ positive 


litile is systematically done, how little is | curse to a large portion of the class which 


even consistently, authoritatively saz, in 
our seminaries of Jearning, of the necessi- 


ty and nature of a true Physical Educa- | recompense and fame. 


tion? Shall this deficiency continue ? 
True Education is Development. 


ble—it only finds it therein, and exposes 
it to the unimpeded, admiring gaze. But 
in what do our Educational processes 
tend to develop the physical man? From 
the high, uncomfortable bench on which 
the child sits for hours at the common 
school in abhorred constraint and suffer- 
ing, watching in envy the flitting of every 
bird by the window, to the highest Uni- 
versity, so called, we find scarcely a) 
recognition that his mind is encased in a | 
tenement of flesh and blood. He has 
teachers of reading and of grammar—pro- 
fessors of mathematics and of ethics—of 
languages and of metaphysics—but the 
teachers of the laws of his own structure 
and relations to nature—the professors of 
health, of strength, of longevity, I think, 
are mainly yet to be appointed. Yet this 
ought not to be. ‘he position of the 
young student is surrounded with peculiar 
perils. From the field, the forest, the 


bustling ways of home and neighborhood, 


sanguinely entered upon it as the unmis- 
takable high road to eminent usefulness, 
Alas! a deadly 
serpent lurked in those calm, bright bow- 


It| ers which seemed to their first eager 
does not create the statue from the mar- | 


giances so alluring. A few days of eager 
study jaded their spirits and unstrung 
their nerves ; a languor and lassitude crept 
over them; they fell into the company of 
those who had traveled that road before 
them, who suggested—* All study is dry 
work—let us solace ourselves this evening 
with a bottle and a feast.” Thus is laid 
the foundation of habits which have drag- 
ged too many a youth of rare promise 
down to an untimely and dishonored 
grave—which have quenched the fond, 
proud hopes of admiring relatives in a 
deluge of sin and shame. 

Now it is the idlest folly to waste words 
in declaiming against these evils — we 
must trace them to their source, and apply 
there an adequate preventive. We must 
begin by teaching our young men the na- 
ture of their own frames, and the shock- 
ing violence they do to their nature by 
overtaxing its powers, and then drugging 
it with narcotics and stimulants to re-an- 
imate them. We must demonstrate to 
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he is transplanted at once to academic | them the fact that any use of stimulants 
shades, whose genius demands quiet, me- | is a certain and fearful evil—that the ef- 
ditation, seclusion. No longer is the | fect we term drunkenness is only a bene- 
climbing of rugged hills, or the leveling | volent effort of nature to expel the mon- 
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ster which has been treacherously admitted 
to her most sacred and vital recesses— 
and that the evil commences with the 
first particle of such substances which is 
thrust upon her, and the penalty is signal 
and certain, although the second glass 
were never taken. All these truths and 
the kiadred objections to narcotics, may 
easily enough be scientifically demonstra- 
ted—the mischief is that they are not. A 
man properly instructed, and as yet uncor- 
rupted, would no more think of swallow- 
ing alcohol, than live coals or arsenic. 
And vet many have actually acquired the 
basest of habits—that of partaking of no- 
toriously hurtful substances merely to pro- 
duce a temporary and pernicious eleva- 
tion of the spirits—within the precincts 
of our very universities! Shame is it 
to human ignorance—shame especiaily to 
those whose duty it was to dispel that ig- 
norance in the case of these victims, and 
yet neglected it! They cannot be excused, 
but we may drop a tear of pity for the 
victims of their neglect, so distorted and | 
misdeveloped, that he knows how to con- 
strue Greek, yet does:not know how to 


reject and Joathe tobacco! 
You have already anticipated my state. 


ment, that toa true and healthful devel- 
opment of the man, I deem a constant 


participation in manual labor indispensa- | of Greek freedom and glory. 


ble. Labor! blessed boon of God, to al- 


leviate the horrors and purify the tenden- | —it is fundamental. 


cies of our fallen state! when shall its 
benefits and its joys be brought home to 
each and to all? We may make it a 
curse anda burthen by so regarding it, 
as we may any other blessing from heaven, 
but the trath is irrepressible, that only he 
who is familiar with labor, and loves it, 
can either improve or enjoy life. The 
man whose only stimulant to exertion in 
any field is the hope of individual gain, | 
can hardly have risen above the condition | 
of a slave. We must learn to be true 
workers—our frames need it-—our unper- 
verted impulses demand it—our ver 
souls, if unstifled, cry out for it. Most 
earnestly, then, do I record my protest 
against the all but universal prescription 
which divorces entirely profound study 
from manual labor—which, in its atten- 
tion to the intellectual and moral nature 
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of the student, forgets that he has also a 
physical frame to be developed and invig- 
orated. Of course, you will not under- 
stand me as assuming that the usual 
routine of student life forgets or disre- 
gards the necessily of physical exercise— 
[ know better. I will not doubt that 
wherever thoughtful, conscientious and 
cultivated men have charge of the educa- 
tion of youth, there are, hove must be, 
abundant inculcations of the necessity of 
exercise and the value of health; also of 
the danger of losing the latter through the 

neglect of the former. I will not doubt 
that abundant opportunities and facilities 
for exercise are everywhere afforded. 
Yet what is the result?) Do the mass of 
our young men finish their studies with 
stronger constitutions, sturdier frames, 
more athletic limbs, than they brought 

away from their parental firesides? Not 
within the sphere of my observation—fat 
otherwise. I have known many dyspep- 
sias, consumptions, debilities, which traced 
Com origin to the seminaries: I do not 
| remember any that were cured there; I 
have known the stout lad in the district 
school who graduated a feeble invalid 
from the university. My conviction is 
that the physical department of education 
has decidedly retrograded since the days 
Our preva- 
lent error is not one of method and detail 
We have lost the 
true basis ordained of God for the harmo- 
nious and healthful development of the 
whole human being, in separating the ed- 
ucation of the head from the education of 
the hands. We have dared to disregard 
that Divine fiat, first of puni-hments and 
therefore first also of mercies—“ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread !” 
Shunning this appointed path, we have 
sought out inventions, which we term ex- 
ercise, recreation, relaxation. Heaven 
placidly but inexorably disallows them. I 
do not say that for the cramped, soul- 
dwarfed, undeveloped miner, delving for six 
days of each week in some stinted Egypt- 
ian labyrinth in the bowels of the earth, 
there may not be appropriate recreation in 
the free air and sunshine. Malign circum. 
stance has grudged him a full develop- 
ment—his class are significantly adver. 
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tised for as ‘hands wanted’—not men. | prove the inadequacy of the effort, not tha_ 
But to the true and whole man, each | the object is unworthy, noreven unattain 
successive duty is the proper relief from | able. They have been impelled too often 
the preceding, and in the regular alterna- | by low ideas of their own scope and pur- 
tion of labors —now those which tax | pose—by a consideration of necessity to 
mainly the intellect, next those which | the student not so much of Jabor as of 
appeal mainly to the sinews—is the need- | bread. Commenced in this spirit, the 
ed relaxation best attained. ‘Thus only | number of workers will inevitably dwin- 
shall life be rendered consistent and har- dle till only those Jabor who must subsist 
monious—thus shal! each hour be dignifi- on the fruits of that labor ; scon the class 
ed and rendered heroic. The division of | distinction of gentlemen and peasants re- 
the race into two unequal, contrasted | appear ; invidious comparisons, sneers and 
classes —the few thinkers, the many | sarcasms beget hatred and collisions; and 
workers—has been and is the source of |one class or the other—probably both— 
many and sore evils, including the loss of make their exit ; the institution explodes ; 
the fitting and manly independence of and the superficial multitude anhesitating- 
each. It is the source of infinite servility, ly pronounce the idea of uniting labor 
falsehood and mean compliance. Not till | with study proved impracticable and ab- 
we shall have emancipated the many from | surd ! | 
the subjection of taking their thoughts at; The fatal error here was obviously that 
second-hand from the few, may we hope | of putting the new wine into old bottles. 
to accomplish much for the upraising of | The impulse to the enterprise was hot a 
the long trampled masses, Not till we | conviction of the necessity, healthfulness 
have emancipated the few from the equal- and dignity of labor—not even the idea 
ly degrading necessity of subsisting on of duty as command{ng a participation in 
the fruits of the physical toil of the many, | the toi] needful to the sustenance and 
can be secured to the more cultivated and comfort of man—but at bottom the pau- 
inteliectual their proper and healthful as- | per’s necessity—the slave’s dread of the 
cendency over the less affluent in mental |lash. ‘This may facilitate and ensure 
wealth. The plowman recognizes andthe production of corn—never of true 
appreciates genius, talent, learning; but| men. Not until labor shall be joyfully 
he finds that these are too often directed | and proudly accepted as a genial and be- 
to the acquisition of wealth and luxury by | neficent destiny—as_ the needful exercise 
means which add little to the aggregate and complement of our else undeveloped 
of human comforts, and rather subtract | and perverted faculties—may we ration- 
from his own especial share of them. The ally hope for any permanently satisfactory 
reprobate dreads the rebuke of the appoint- | result. 
ed reprover of sin; but says, “He will| And here you will permit me to hazard 
hardly venture to arraign pointedly the |a criticism on so much of our educational 
transzressions of one who contributes lib- | processes—no great portion of any college 
erally to the salary which barely supports | course, I will hope—as are undertaken for 
his expensive family.” ‘Thus the divorce | the sake, it is said, of ‘disciplining the 
of learning from manual labor—the abso. mind.’ I ask a student-friend why he, 
lute dependence of the educated on the | who is aspiring to the Christian Ministry, 
uneducated class for the means of supply- | should devote so much time to a science 
ing its physical wants—becomes the | so little pertinent to his future calling as 
source of endless and fatal compromises | mathematics, and he answers that the 
of principle and perversions of intellectual | study of mathematics is an admirable dis. 
power. cipline for the mind! Need I say to you 
It avails nothing to point me to the} thatI neither appreciate the force of the 
failure, if it shall be so termed, of past at- | reason nor_discern the benefits of the dis- 
tempts to re-unite study with eee | eee I do not say that this or any 
exertion—the affluent mind with the rea- | other science may not be eminently calcu- 
dy and skilful hand. These failures only | lated to subserve the purpose contempla- 








































































































ted—I simply demur to the necessity or 
fitness of pursuing mental discipline apart 
from healthful mental activity in the 
sphere of practical life. Does the youth 
contemplate the pursuit of astronomy, 
engineering, or any sphere of usefulness 
requiring the aid of the exact sciences— 
then let him devote his student years in 
part to mathematics, and master them 
thoroughly. But if he contemplate pursu- 
ing either of the three leading professions, 
theology, law, or physic—I distrust the 
wisdom of such a devotion of his time. 


tion of abstruse sciences on such grounds. 
The mind is best disciplined when it finds 
its pleasures in its duties—when all its 
laborious acquisitions are turned to direct 
and palpable account—when its every im- 
pulse is toward utility and beneficence. | 
We give the child playthings because we | 
know not or have not what we should give 
him—did we know all things, command 
all things, we should improve his every 
desire to subserve some useful end. His 


toys would be tools, or at least demonstra- | 


tions of some truth adapted to his open- | 
ing mind. He should be wiser for every 
walk—more ‘skillful for each hour’s diver- | 
sion. In our ignorance or fond thought- | 
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inspiring ideas of antiquity lie inurned, is 
indispensable. ‘The Christian theologian 
needs a mastery of Greek and Hebrew; 
the physician, the botanist, the thorough 
lawyer, of Latin. But, beyond and 
above these, the world needs and is deep- 
ly indebted to the illustrious body of 
scholars, learned men, who as _ professors, 
(O most desecrated term!) historians, 
philosophers, poets, critics, are constant- 
ly irradiating and instructing the Present 
by the light of the Past. Noblest, least 


| obtrusive of our teachers,—we could not 
This life is too short to justify the acquisi- 


dispense with these,—we are in no danger 
of honoring them too highly. But it is not 
given to every man—it is permitted to 
few—to be of these, and it is preposterous 
to subject the multitude of comparatively 
educated persons to their ordeal in the 
idle hope of producing any such result. 
| | You cannot make scholars of these—you 
| have enough to do to render them passable 
| attorneysand doctors, in the common way. 
| And if they are to be such and nothing 
/more, you must allow me to believe that 
their College years might be better devo- 
‘ted than to the acquisition of Greek and 
| Latin—oftener practically forgotten in two 
_years than really learned in three. The 
| simple and notorious fact that they usually 


lessness, we waste half the golden oppor- | are so forgotten—that they are to most 
tunity of the most impressible period of | educated men{(so-called) in the busy walks 


life, and misimprove a portion of the re- 

mainder. It were well to remember that | 
a benign Creator has enfolded the mental | 
casket we contemplate, and that it needs | 
not to be pressed and fashioned, but simply | 
developed. 
unstifled, unperverted, is induction into | 
whatever is peculiar to that sphere of. 
laudable endeavor to which it is specially | 
devoted. 


of life, but a foggy reminiscence of dull 
days wasted and dry tasks slighted, is their 
' sufficient condemnation. 

The truth is that the fatal evil of pecu- 
niary dependence is not always unfelt 


The discipline it requires, if | even by those who hold the responsible 


position of directors of the highest educa- 
tion of our youth. A president or pro- 
| fessor who should frankly tell the parents 
of a proffered student that their son might 


And here let me state fairly the objec- | make an excellent blacksmith or carpen- 


tion of the utilitarian school to the ac. 


_ter, but would neither be eminent nor 


quisition of the dead languages, which’| happy atthe bar nor in the pulpit, would 
I find often commented on and contro-| probably incur resentment, and a with- 
verted.without being at all comprehended. | drawal of patronage—and yet how often 
We do not, we never did, deny the utility | ought such truth to be frankly, kindly 
of these languages to many—it would | told! It would frequently save much 
ill become us to do so—ill become | waste of energies and means, much weari- 
any rational beings. We admit—nay,| ness and heart-ache. ‘Ihe true, though 
insist, that there are large classes to which _ rugged man who has nobly gathered a 
a thorough knowledge of one or more of | competence by following the plow, would 
the languages in which the noblest, most | feel offended if assured that his son was so 
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fit for no other vocation as that of a farm- 
er—though that were a genuine tribute of 
respect to the dignity of the vocation, and 
the honest worth of the youth. 

We are here confronted by the low idea 
which everywhere prevails of the true 
rank of useful manual toil—by none so 
cherished, as by those who themselves toil, 
except by the empty. demagogue who 
windily babbles in bar-rooms of the rights 
and dignity of labor, hoping to compass 
thereby the means of avoiding labor. 
The farmer will not feel gratified, though 
he should, if assured that he can give his 
son no fitter, no better calling than his 
own; the hope of the family must be 
trained to the chicanery of law or the 
futility of medicine in order that he may 
duly honor his kindred, though he may be 
reluctant to enter, or at best have mani- 
fested no genius or taste for the calling 
thus thrust upon him. This is in the true 
spirit of the illiterate farmer who insisted 
on having a sermon in Greek, on the 
ground that he paid the clergyman for the 
best, and would have it. Thus our higher 
education becomes a bed of Procustes— 


excellent for the few whom Nature has just 
adapted to it—but a very different affair 


for all beside. We shall learn yet to stu- 

dy the unfolding genius of the youth—to 

be guided by this rather than attempt to 

overrule it—and to leave the directors of | 
education a larger discretion in the pre- 

mises than they have usually hitherto en- 

joyed. 


. DEATH PRODUCED BY THE FEAR OF 
DYING. 


The importance of removing every 
cause of fear from the minds of those | 
who are laboring under disease, and of | 
inspiring them with hope of recovery, is | 
weil understood by every experienced | 
practitioner. A fearful and desponding | 
state of mind will often render unman- | 
ageable, or even fatal, a slight affection; | 
while a serene and buoyant disposition has 
frequently carried a patient through a se. 


rious attack, during which his life was{as it wauld have been of its fall. 
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same, the fairest chance of surviving. 
Men of a desponding temperament are apt, 
in critical situations, to be overwhelmed 
by their very terrors; they are drowned 
by their too eager struggles to emerge— 
they would keep afloat, if they but remain- 
ed quiescent. 

One circumstance which may tend to 
protract, year after year, the life of con- 
sumptive patients, is, that they in general 
either do not expect a fatal event, or wait 
for it with an exemplary and enviable re- 
signation. This interesting, and for the 
most part, amiable class of patients, ex- 
cites the sympathy of others, in propor- 
tion as they appear to be divested of anx- 
iety about themselves. ‘They often seem 
to leave us most willingly, with whom we 
are least willing to part. 

Predictions of death, whether supposed 
to be supernatural or originating from hu- 
man authority, have often, in consequence 
of the depressing operation of fear, been 
punctually tulfilled. The anecdote is well 
attested of the licentious Lord Littleton, 
that he expired at the very stroke of the 
clock, which, in a dream or supposed vi- 
sion, he had been forewarned would be the 
signal of his departure. 

It is recorded of a person who had been 
sentenced to be bled to death, that, instead 
of the punishment being actually inflicted, 
he was made to believe that his veins had 
been opened, by causing water, when his 
eyes were blindfolded, to trickle down his 
arm. This mimicry of an operation, how- 
ever, stopped as completely the movements 
of life, as if an entire exhaustion of the 
vivifying fluid had been effected. The 
individual lost his life, although not his 
blood, by this imaginary venesection.— 
We read of another unfortunate being, 
who had been condemned to lose his head, 
that the moment after he had been laid 
upon the block, a reprieve arrived; but 
the victim was already sacrificed. His 
ear was now deaf to the dilatory mercy ; 
the living principle having been as effec. 
tually extinguished by the fear of the axe, 
Many 


placed in the most imminent peril. In all | of the deaths which take place upon a 


dangerous diseases, the person in whom | 
there is the least fear of dying has inva- 
riably, other circumstances being the 


field of battle, without the individuals be- 
ing wounded in the slightest degree, all of 
which were formerly attributed to the wind 
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of a flying ball, are no doubt to be ac- 
counted for from the sedative effects of 
intense fear. In Lesinky’s voyages around 
the world, there is an account, the truth 
of which is attested by other navigsiors, 
of a religious sect in the Sandwich Islands, 
who arrogated to themselves the power of 
praying people to death. Whoever incurs 
their displeasure receives notice that the 
homicidal litany is about to commence; 
and such are the effects of imagination, 
that the very notice is frequently sufli- 
cient, with these poor people, to produce 
the effect. Tell a timorous man, even 
though brought up amid all the light of 
civilization, that he will die, and if he has 
been in the habit of looking up with reve- 
rence to your opinion, in all probability 
he will sink into his grave—though other- 
wise his life might have been prolonged. 
Pronounce the sentence with sufficient | 
decision and solemnity, and, under cer. | 
tain circumstances, it will execute itself. | 
We are not advocates for imposing | 
wantonly or unnecessarily upon the hopes | 
of an invalid, under the pretence of reme- 
dying his distemper. Deception, however 
skillful, is liable to discovery, and when 
once detected, an individual forfeits his fu- | 


| 
\ 
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If, during a serious illness, a patient 
hears accidentally of the death of some old 
acquaintance, especially if it be a person 
of nearly the same age as himself, or af- 
fected with the same or a somewhat differ- 
ent complaint, it will, not so much from 
sorrow from the loss, as by exciting or ag- 
gravating his apprehensions for his own 
tate, be calculated to produce an unfavorg® 
able effect upon the termination of his 
malady. Even in ordinary health, the 
shock we feel at the final departure of a 
friend, still in the prime of life, may often 
arise, in part at least, from the unwelcome 
hint which it gives us of our own mortali- 
ty. Another circumstance, which has 
often accelerated death, is the preparation 
which we make for it, when sickness has 
approached us, in the post obit disposal of 
our worldly property. Many a sick man 
has died on making his will. After having 
fixed the signature to his last testament, 
viewing it as a kind of prelude to the fu- 
neral ceremonies, the spirits and strength 
of the invalid will often be found irretriev- 
ably to sink; no mental stimulus will sub. 
sequently arouse him, no medicine afiord 
mitigation to his complaint. This fact 
constitutes a powerful argument in favor 


ture right to credit and authority. By | of performing this duty to survivors, whilst 
raising hopes where the speedy event) yet in a state of health and vigor, when 
shows that there existed no ground for | the task will have a better chance of being 
them, we deprive ourselves of the power, | judiciously executed, and, at the same 


for ever after, of inspiring confidence in 
those cases where we have not the least 
suspicion of danger. But by terrifying 
the imagination of the sick, to create dan- 
ger, where none had previously existed ; 


| 
| 
| 
by some treacherous logic to reason an | 
individual into illness, or when a trifling | 
ailment is present to aggravate it into a|ing perhaps when he has been long a suf- 
serious malady, by representing it as al-|ferer from severe disease or deep mental 


ready such, is what we would strenuously 
urge all who are called upon to minister 
to those of feeble health, or to surround 
the bed of sickness, carefully to guard 
against. Let the expression of gloom be 
banished from the face of the medical at- 
tendant, let the language of cheerful- 
ness and of comfort dwell upon his tongue 
—but, above all, guard the sick man from 
the melancholy foreboding and gloomy 
predictions of indiscreet friends and tat- 


tling neighbors, 


time, without any risk of disturbance or 
injury to the body or the mind.—Journal 
of Health. 


CORPULENCY. 
(From the Journal of Health.) 


The body of every individual, except- 


affliction, posseses more or less fat. It 
exists especially in the cellular structure 
which is spread out beneath the skin, and 
is found surrounding most of the internal 
organs. When in moderate quantity, this 
fat is of considerable service, and may al- 
ways be viewed as an indication of health. 
[ts principal uses are in lubricating the 
solid parts of the system, and thus facili- 
tating their movements ; im preventing an 
undue sensibility of the surface ; and by 
veing a very imperfect conductor of heat, 
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in guarding the body from the undue in- 
fluence of external temperature and its 
sudden vicissitades ; while by equally dis- 
tending the skin, and giving a pleasing | 
roundness to the figure, it contributes in 
no slight degree to personal beauty. Such 
are the effects of fat only when it exists 
in moderation ; but when excessively ac- 
@mulated, it is a source of very great in- 
conveniency, and even danger. It then 
renders the body unwieldy, and impedes 
the play of the various organs, so as often 
to incapacitate the individual from every 
active exertion. But these are not the 
evils resulting from extreme obesity. The 
due action of the heart being prevented 
by the load of fat on its surface, the cir- 
culation of the blood becomes disordered, 
the breathing also is rendered laborious, 
and a constant tendency exists to palpita- 


triumph of any systematic diet for the 
production of fat ; on the contrary, she 
lived abstemiously, diluting her food with 
pickles, acids, and keeping frequent fasts, 
in order to reduce her compass ; but they 
were of no avail. Nature had planted in 
her an original tendency to fat that was 
not to be overcome; she would, adds the 
author, have fattened on sour-krout ! 
Persons thus situated are really to be pi- 
tied, for they are cut off from many of the 
active enjoynients of life, while they are 
every moment liable to be sunk into the 
grave by the very weight of their own 
bodies. 

A very common cause of excessive cor- 
| pulency is an indolent mode of life in 
| connexion with a full nutritious diet. The 
active and laborious are seldom troubled 
with too much fat, even though their diet 
tion or drowsiness, and every hour there is | may not be that of an anchorite. ‘Their 
danger of aponlexy being excited, either | bodies may be large and even plump, but 
spontaneously or from any’ slight cause. | they willbe withal active, alert, and vigo- 
Under ordinary circumstances, in ajrous. Excessive indulgence in sleep, es- 
healthy individual, the fat averages usual- | pecially during the day, with full feeding, 
ly one-twentieth of the weight of the whole | almost always induces an enormous accu- 
body ; but, in many instances, it is accu- | mulation of fat. Of the production of 
mulated toa much larger amount,—often | obesity by indolence and high feeding, we 
increasing the bulk of the body to an in- | have a striking example in our domestic 
credible extent. Bright, of Malden, in| animals. When cattle are fed on grass, 
England, we are informed, weighed 728 | and allowed'to ramble at will over exten- 
pounds, and the celebrated Lambert 739 | sive meadows, they present every appear- 
pounds a short period before his death. | ance of health and vigor, but are seldom 
Examples are adduced in the German] remarkable for fat; but when tied to a 
journals, of persons weighing 800 pounds, | stake or confined in a stall, and fed on oil- 
and in the Philosophical Transactions is | cake and other highly nutritious food, their 
recorded the case of a female child, only | bulk often becomes enormous. “I am 
four years old, that weighed 256 pounds. | creditably informed,” remarks a recent 
With respect to the causes of inordi- writer, “by a gentleman who formerly 
nate corpulency, these are various. Many | fattened bullocks, that all those animals 
persons have naturally a peculiar organi- | which became restless and would not sleep, 
zation ot the system, which causes an ex- | were invariably turned loose as unprofita- 

cessive formation of fat, even under cir- | ble subjects.” 
cumstances which ordinarily prevent it.| In man, a very full animal diet, and the 
We have known individuals, who, with | absence of any corroding care, intense 
considerable exercise, and by no means an | thought, or cause of deep inquietude, will 
over-full diet, have nevertheless regularly | occasionally, even when considerable ex- 
increased in bulk. In the Ephemera of | ercise is taken, give rise to an over amount 
Natural Curiosities, there is an account | of fat. Butchers in comfortable situations, 
of a person of this kind, a worthy lady, | and not intemperate in the-use of ardent 
who kept adding growth unto growth, | spirits, are placed under precisely these 
“giving asum of more to that which had | circumstances, and we know that they not 
too much,” till the result was worthy of a | unfrequently exhibit a very tolerable spe- 
Smithfield premium. This was not the|cimen of embonpoint. Active, daily exer- 
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cise, very generaliy, however, prevents 
undue obesity. But not so irregular ex- 
ertions, however active, when followed by 
long intervals of complete indolence both 
of body and of mind, and an indulgence 
to excess in the pleasures of the table. 
How many an English fox-hunting squire, 
who, during the sporting season, goes 
through considerable exertion every morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon, and all day, at 
every other period of the year, rewards 
his virtuous labors, by eating, drinking, and 
sleeping—sustaining, likewise, the fatigue 
of the chase by many a draught of stout | 
ale: how many such find, after a time, | 
* that their bulk has so increased that they 
cannot get through the woods so easily as 
they used to do,” and that it is “ more 
difficult than formerly, to find a horse that 
will carry them through hedge and ditch, | 
o’er hill and dale.” ‘These persons are 
frequently adduced as fine specimens of 
robust health. ‘Their health ts, however, 
of a kind, the possession of which no one 
need envy them. 

The habitual indulgence in large pota- 
tions of ale, porter, and strong beer, is 
perhaps one of the most usual causes of 
excessive corpulency. ‘The porters, coach- 
men, and inn-keepers of England, who, 
like Boniface, eat, drink, and sleep upon 
malt liquor, especially ale and porter, may 
be adduced as instances at once of its fat- 
tening properties, and of the short lives 
and sudden deaths of those who drink it 
largely and habitually. 

Men, as well as women, towards the 
decline of life, especially when about this | 
period they exchange an active and fru- 
gal mode of living for one of luxurious 
indolence, not unfrequently acquire that 
portly form, which in the olden time was 
considered the especial characteristic of 
an alderman. 

** Laugh and grow fat,” is a common 
adage; and it must be confessed that cor- 
pulency is promoted in no slight degree 
by that ease of body and of mind—that 
freedom from care of every kind which 
constitutes the real elements of what is 
popularly styled cheerfulness. Nay, good 
nature anda rotund person are so inti- 
mately connected, that the idea of the one 
always suggests that of the other. No 
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one who is laboring under pain and anxie- 
ty, who is of a sour and morose disposition, 
or the subject of the evil and depressing 
passions, need fear the ills resulting from 
too much fat. But, on the other hand, 
very lively joy, or any intense excitement, 
however pleasureable, or a high enjoy- 
ment of wit and fun, is by no means fa- 
vorable to the excessive growth of the 
system. ‘The same may be said of that 
equanimity of temper and subdued cheer- 
fulness, consequent upon a life of temper. 
ance and of active virtue. ‘These, while 
productive of a healthy nutrition, are ad- 
verse to the formation of an undue amount 
of fat. 

The good-humored, careless, and con- 
tented frame of mind, so intimately con- 
nected with a portly exterior—*a huge 
bill of flesh,” and which inclines its pos- 
sessor to look with perfect indifference 
upon the schemes and machinations 
of the restless and ambitious—which 
causes him to prefer, to all others, a life 
of ease and quiet—constitutes an effectual 
security against his ever engaging in con- 
spiracies against the peace of individuals 
or of nations, and altogether unfits him 
for a stirrer up or leader of rebellion. Of 
this Shakspeare appears to have been 
perfectly aware, when he made Cesar 
wish that the soul of Cassius had been 
lodged in a fatter body, and desire about 
him such men only as are fat— 


“Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ night.” 


We wish not, however, to be understood 
as advocating the converse of the above 
proposition, and condemning all persons 
who have the misfortune to be of meagre 
frames, from causes they cainot control, 
as dangerous subjects—* fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” 

On a future occasion we shall offer a 
few hints on the prevention of corpulency, 
and the means of reducing it when pre- 
sent. 


Cold water is the most proper beverage 
for men, as well as animals—it cools, 
thins, and clears the blood—it keeps the 
stomach, head, and nerves in order— 
makes man tranquil, serene, and cheerful. 
—Faust. 
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WATER: CURE JOURNAL. jand general uablution should be given 
. The best time for this is after the stomach 

NEW-YORK, JULY 1, 1847. has become free of food, and the child is 
——— >= | about to take its forenoon sleep. The 
BATHING OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. | bath renders the sleep more sound, re- 
An intelligent correspondent writes us, | freshing, and prolonged, and has in every 
“How can young children be taught to | respect a most excellent effect. So, also, 
love cold bathing? What part of the day | this time of waking is a good one for the 
is best for bathing them, and how should bath, but it will, we think, be found, on 
it bedone? Should they be immersed in | the whole, best to give it befure the sleep. 
cold water, or only have it applied by the, How should the bath be given ?—There 
hand or otherwise ?” are a variety of modes, either of which 
It is very natural for infants and young | will answer a good purpose. A small tub, 
children often to cry, even when things | or any convenient vessel that will hold 
are being done that are, beyond a doubt, | water enough in which to immerse the 
necessary and useful. Thus the mere ef-| body, may be used. When things are 
fort of dressing a child often causes it to | conveniently at hand, the immersion is 
complain, that is, if we are to regard cry- | the quickest and most effectual mode, and 
ing as an indication of that result. Soin} is perhaps the most bearable. ‘The immer- 
bathing young children, whatever be the | sion, with sufficient rubbing of the surface 
temperature of the water, nothing is more | while in the water, is in general the more 
common than for them to object more or 


‘certain mode of insuring perfect cleanli- 
less at the time. As they grow older, : ness. <A good sized wash-bowl for wash- 


however, they get to like the water, and | ing the young child is very good. Its lit- 
are very fond of “ paddling” in it, enjoy- | tle body may be set in the water, and with 
ing the bath really as an amusement. the hand or sponge be washed ‘quickly 
As a general statement, it may be said, | over: then secondly the limbs, and last, or 
that the early morning is the best time for | first, as is most convenient, the face, neck 
giving the childa bath. Take it from the | and hands. Washing the head and _ hair 
| should ordinarily be practised only as 
is yet warm, perform the ablution. The | much as necessary for cleanliness. It 
warmer the surface, the more salutary and | does no good to water-soak the hair, as is 
agreeable will be the bath. . Some persons | often done. ‘The hair is thus rendered 
are careless, allowing the surface to be so| harsh and dry. If it is allowed to remain 
much exposed to the air, that it becomes long wet, a cold is often received in the 
cool or chilly, and then the water is the | head or throat. Ear-ache also is some- 
more dreaded, and has not so good an ef- | times caused in this way. When it is neces- 
fect. Ifthe child is feeble, the morning | sary to wash the head all over, the head 
ablution it is well to make so slight as | and scalp should be rubbed with dry cloths 
merely to cleanse those parts of the system | until perfectly dry. 
that become soiled or uncleanly by the | The child may be held on a blanket in 
natural discharges. ‘Then towards noon, { the lap, and with the hand, a sponge or 
when the air has become warmer, either | cloth, a good ablution may be performed. 
by the heat of the sun in summer, or the | | Much will depend on the skill and tact of 
warmth of fires in the winter, a thorough | the one wh administers the bath. Per- 


warm bed, and instantly, while the surface | 
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Sons of fair capacity in this way will de| until warmth is restored, or the body and 
very well. But slovenly, uncleanly per-| extremities may be wrapped up warmly 
sons could not be expected to do good | in bed, or very moderately warm applica- 
work by any means, tions may be made, or a warm bath, not 
As to the temperature of water suitable | above blood heat, be given. But beware 
for infants and young children, there are | of warm applications. Inattentive persons 
various opinions. It is getting to be the | are apt to overdo in these things, and thus 
fashion with physicians, even in the old} cause mischief. 
practice, to recommend from the very first,| | Many persons are greatly benefitted by 
ablution after birth, and onward, cold wa- | Sea bathing ; and yet every one acquaint- 
ter. Instructions of this kind are generally | ed with these things knows that there are 
given in a manner altogether too vague | some with whom it disagrees. Such eith- 
and indefinite. Cold water varies greatly |er remain too long in the water, so that 
in degree. Should there be used the cold- | too great an amount of heat is abstracted 
est water just from the well in summer, | from the body, causing congestions, indi- 
or the ice-cold rain water in winter?) cated by the blueness of the lips, &c.; or 
Many children bear such applications and | the individual is too feeble to bear the 
thrive remarkably well. But it is no! water of the temperature of the sea. ‘The 
doubt best to avoid extremes. Insummer, | same principles apply here as in the case 
it is probably best to use water about of | of young children, and for this reason we 
the ordinary rain water temperature in have alluded, in this connexion, to the 
the shade. If well or spring water is to. bathing of adults. 
be used, it may be left awhile in the sun —_——. 
or warm air until it becomes sufficiently! THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON HEALTH. 
moderate ; or a portion of warm water ‘The effects of light upon the growth 
may be introduced directly into it. What | and well-being of the living system, is not 
is called tepid water, as at from 70 to 90° | by many appreciated. Children, who are 
F. is cold water in effect, mild in degree | more apt than adults to follow the dictates 
according to the temperature, the state of | of nature and common sense, are invaria- 
the health, and the atmosphere. In cases bly fond of going into the light. Now-a- 
of very delicate children, if there is any | days, the parlors of our ladies are often 
doubt in the parent’s mind, the water more like dungeons than pleasant rooms, 
may be used so very mild as to be per-| and many persons practise reading, sew- 
fectly safe, and is at the same time certain | ing, and the like, in rooms so inadequately 
of doing much good; and thus grad-/| lighted, that a very troublesome and 
ually the water may be used colder and! sometimes permanent weakness of the 
colder, until at last it is employed quite | eyes is brought on. ‘The general system, 
cold. The giving of a bath which causes | too, grows pale and unnatural in color, 
blueness of the lips and nails, should al- | something as would a plant under the 
ways be avoided. ‘These symptoms show | same circumstances. A few physiologi- 
unequivocally that there is congestion of | cal facts on this point it may not be amiss 
some of the internal organs, and this/| to give. 
ought never to be. In case this does| According to experiments that have 
happen, let the sufferer be briskly rubbed | been made, it has been shown that if tad- 
with the warm hand, warm cloths, &c.,| poles be nourished with proper food, and 
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be exposed to the constantly renewed 
contact of water, (so that their respiration 
may be fully carried on, whilst they re- 
main in their fish-like condition,) but be 
deprived entirely of light, their growth 
continues, but their metamorphosis into 
the condition of air-breathing animals is 
arrested, and they remain in the condition 
of a large tadpole. So-the rapidity with 
which water-flies, insects, &c., of pools, 
undergo their transformations, is found to 
be much influenced by the amount of 
light to which they are exposed. If equal 
numbers of the eggs of the silkworm be 
preserved in a dark roum, and exposed to 
common day-light, a much larger portion 
of the larve are hatched from the latter 
than the former. Various examples of 
the influence of light on the natural 
growth and development of living bodies 
might be given. 

Light, as preventing deformity.—It has 
been observed that a remarkable freedom 
from deformity is to be found among those 
nations that wear but little clothing, thus 
leaving the system more to the influence 
of light as well as air ; while, on the other 
hand, those that are much confined with- 
in doors, or brought up in cellars, mines, 
narrow and dark streets, there is an unu- 
sual tendency to deformity. Of course, 
these effects are more or less modified by 
a variety of causes; as, for instance, the 
want of a due circulation of pure air in 
dark and confined places, producing de- 
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‘tion on too strong lights. 





St. Petersburg, have been uniformly, for 
many years, in the proportion of three to 
one, to those on the side exposed to strong 
light. And in one of the London hospi- 
tals, with a long range of frontage looking 
nearly due north and south, it has been 
observed that a residence in the south 
wards is much more conducive to the 
welfare of the patients, than in those on 
the north side of the building.” . 

From an observation of the above kind, 
then, what practical inferences are we to 
make? Very plainly, the room in which 
the infant is reared should not be kept 
darkened, as mothers and nurses are so 
inuch in the habit of doing ; at a proper 
age, and at suitable times, it should be 
taken into the open air and light which 
itso much loves, and the little girl that 
so gladly spends hours in her gambols, 
should be gratified, and not restrained as 
a‘“tromp.” Let nature be more closely 
followed in these things, and great good 
will be the certain, inevitable result. 

I need, perhaps, here introduce a cau- 
In the deep 
ignorance that prevails on hygienic sub- 
jects, persons are continually committing 
extremes. The room of the infant is 
kept for days, and perhaps weeks, dark. 
Then, all at once, the light is admitted 
freely, or the infant is taken out of doors, 
making a great and unprepared-for 
change in regard to light. Beyond a 
doubt, the eyes are often greatly injured 


bility of the body, which always tends to | in this way. 


deformity and disease of the worst forms ; 


| 


Tl is likewis ici 
rere is likewise a very pernicious 


ao | , 
but it is demonstrably and inevitably true, | custom in the use of candle and lamp 


that the want of light is also a prominent | lights. 


cause in the production of these effects. 

“It has been stated,”’ says Dr. Carpen- 
ter, “ by Sir A. Wylie, (who was long at 
the head of the medical staff in the Rus- 
sian army.) that the cures of disease on 
the dark side of an extensive barrack at 


These are made bright and glar- 
ing, and left unshielded, so that the in- 
fant gazes directly at them. For children, 
and indeed persons of all ages, glaring 
lights should be shielded in such a way 
that they do not affect strongly the organs 
of sight. The practice which some have 
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of waking the child suddenly, exposing to 
its gaze the candle or lamp, cannot be 
deprecated in too strong terms. 

The practice of sitting up late at night 
for reading, writing, &c., is decidedly an 
unhealthy one. In this, as in most things, 
nature is reversed. ‘Things are done 
when they should not be done, and left 
undone when they should be done. A 
persons sits up late at night, thinking 
thus to gain time. But in the morning 
he remains in bed until the sun looks out 
upon the earth, and he has lost, for study 
or exercise, the best part of the whole 
day—the morning light. Let it be re- 
membered, “ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” He cannot 
make a practice of reading, labor, or 
study by night, losing the best of the day 
in bed, without injury, that comes inva- 
riably, sooner or later, to the constitution, 
and in so doing, he fails of accomplishing 
the amount of labor, whether physical or 
mental, that might have been done. 


LONGING FOR PARTICULAR ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN PREGNANCY. 

In many cases, as of delicate nervous and 
irritable persons, and particularly of the 
idle and unemployed, a frequent longing 
for some particular article of food takes 
place. This is often injurious.and trouble. 
some, and the common notion is, that it 
must be gratified, or harm is brought upon 
the child. ‘“ Longing,” says Dr. Combe, 
“is a disease of the brain and mind much 
more than of the stomach, and the way to 
cure itis to provide the mind with wholesome 
occupation, and the feelings with objects 
of higher interest, and to give the stom. 
ach the plain and mi!d food, which alone 
in its weakened state it is capable to di- 
gest.” 

If this affection, for such indeed it should 
be called, is from the first gratified, it, 


like the drunkard’s craving, becomes more 
and more injurious and troublesome, ac- 
cordingly as it is indulged. The mind 
fixes itself upon its favorite contempla- 
tion, and.is incessantly employed to seek 
out new whims for its gratification. ‘To 
answer this is as unphilosophical and un- 
wise a¢ to continue gratifying the appetite 
forstrong drink. By such procedure we 
would as soon think of curing in the one 
case as the other. Inthis way we should 
never succeed. In some few cases only 
of a great debility, and very feeble men- 
tal power, it may be well, temporarily, for 
the person to be indulged ; still this should 
at most be only in a partial way, and 
such cases can constitute at most only 
the exception to the general rule. 

Let women be resolute in all these mat- 
ters; otherwise they can never succeed, 
and inevitable harm is done both to the 
mother and the unborn child. As the feel- 
ing comes on, the drinking of water to cool 
the system, and quiet the nerves, bathing, 
walking in the open air, riding, engaging 
in some useful employment, plainness 
and simplicity in diet, —these are the true 
and natural means that should be reso- 
lutely and perseveringly carried out. 


WATER-CURE AT SEA. 

Our friend and patient, Capt. J. Ken- 
ny, writing from Vera Cruz, says: “I 
have had the satisfaction of treating suc- 
cessfully, by water, two or three cases on 
our passage from New York, one was a 
case of fever, another of ague and fever 
of nine months standing. By the use of 
the wet sheet twice per day, wet banda- 
ges, frequent baths, &e, the disease was 
thrown off completely, so that no further 
return of it was experienced on the passage. 
Onceon a slight indication of its com. 
ing on, a wet sheet and bath were sufh- 
cient to check it. ‘The man told me that 
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for three years his health had been such 
that he could not earn his living. After 
_ going through the process he declared he 
had not felt so strong for a long time, yet 
I had kept him on what would be termed 
a very low diet. I think this case illus. 
trates the value of cold water, even un- 
der unfavorable circumstances; the wea- 
ther was very hot, the man slept with 
100 other persons between decks, the 
place being necessarily not over well ven- 
tilated.” 


A NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 


Tue Teera; their Structure, Disease and Treat- 


ment. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
By John Burdell, Dentist. Fowler & Wells, 
Publishers. 12mo. pp. 72. Price 124 cts., and 
may be ordered for mail from our office. 


This very cheap and valuable book can- 


not fail of having a wide circulation. Its | 


cheapness may indeed be against it. It 


should have a place and be carefully pre- | 
served, and of course studied in every | 


family. There is on no subject more ig- 
norance than on that of the preservation 
and proper management of the teeth. 

We have not room for a lengthy descrip- 
tion of this work, but shall only for the 
Journal make some extracts from its 
pages. 

TEETHING AND DISEASES OF INFANTS. 


How many children die, it may be ask. 
ed, during the progress of dentition? Does 
it not then become us, as responsible be- 


ings, to seek and obviate the causes of 


this expenditure of human life as far as 
possible ? 

And where shall we find them? Surely 
not in any imperfection in the Creator. 


| norant, who, in an incipient stage of fever, 
should prescribe stimulants which would 
increase the symptoms ; and yet, in oppo- 
| sition to all the known laws of nature, we 
give our children exciting and stimulating 
food and drink, and wonder why they thus 
| suffer. During the period of what is com- 
| monly called cutting teeth, there is always 
| more or less irritation; therefore particu- 
lar attention should be given to the diet, 
both of the nurse and infant, as whatever 
|affects the nurse will injure the child. 
_ And from this cause alone may proceed 
‘those violent bowel complaints which 
_cause the little sufferer so much pain, and 
| very frequently result in death. 
| If parents would but awake to the im- 
portance of this subject, that so deeply 
‘concerns the welfare of those so dear to 
them, our newspapers would not so fre- 
_quenuy have the mournful tale to tell of 
'children sent to an untimely grave. 

Our Maker undoubtedly, in creation, 
intended comfort and happiness. He 
| therefore never could have allowed one 
| law so to infringe on another as to cause 
suffering and death to innocence, on the 
| development of these organs. It becomes, 
then, an indispensable duty on the part of 
| parents to examine the subjects for them- 
selves; and when their practice is in ac- 
| cordance with the laws of nature, their 

own happy experience will corroborate the 
| truth of these remarks. 

It is a fact, well attested, that whatever 
| is wrong in the mother’s diet, injures the 
| child, even when the mother does not feel 
|'the immediate effects. Among the lower 
‘animals this fact has been more particu- 
larly observed. It is known that calves 
have been poisoned through the medium 
_of the milk received from the cow, while 
| the effects on the cow were scarcely dis- 
| cernible. 
| 





The surest way to trace disease to its 


All his works were perfect. We are | original source, is to endeavor to point 
therefore necessarily obliged to look with- | out cause and effect. Ignorance of the 
in ourselves for the solution of this ques. | laws of nature is the stumbling-block that 
tion; and if we come to the subject, with | lies in the way of mankind; and when 
the honest intention of discovering the | artificial regimen is allowed in the manage- 
truth, we shall not long remain in igno- | ment of children, penalty is sure to follow ; 
rance. whereas brutes, guided by instinct, seldom 

We should call that physician deranged, | fail in rearing their progeny. It is true 
or at least suppose him unpardonably ig- | that domestic animals are exceptions to 
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the general rules, and that they are equal- 
ly susceptible of being diseased as man. 

Perhaps the advice to the mother of 
Sampson would not be out of place to 
those who are not above it: “ Now there- 
fore, I pray thee, drink not wine, nor 
strong drink, and eat not any unclean 
thing.” 

If mothers are willing to risk their own 
health to gratify their artificial appetites, 
indulging in exciting and stimulating food 
and drink, let them have some regard for 
their offspring. It would be far better, in 
such circumstances, the child should be 
weaned, and fed on cow’s milk, where the 
animal is kept on its natural food. Dur- 
ing teething, the child ought to receive 
less nourishment than at other times, and 
also at proper intervals, which will lessen 
the blood, and thereby reduce inflamma- 
tion of the gums and surrounding parts; | 
should the child manifest a desire for food | 
between meals, do not indulge it, for, if so, | 
you make bad worse. Let your actions | 


be governed by judgment and discretion, | 
and not Jet the feelings control the reason- 
ing faculties; and, as a general rule, there | 


will be no necessity for lancing the gums, 
except in some cases of delicate children. | 

On a large plantation that I visited | 
while in the West Indies in 1836, among | 
the slaves, where the diet was principally | 
vegetable, the overseer informed me that, | 
for several generations previous, but two | 
had died during childhood ; and in many | 


tation and pain. 
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A lady having but two teeth between 
the cuspids or eye-teeth, and her husband 
having four, being the regular number, 
their offspring had only three, making an 
equal division. 

If you have good wheat, you can have 
good bread, provided the regular laws are 
followed in making it; but if the wheat 
be defective or diseased, and the same 
laws are followed in making it, the bread 
will partake, more or less, of the material 
used, and no power in man can wholly 
avert it. 

Secondary causes. —Children originally 
may have good constitutions, but while 
the teeth are forming the child may be. 
come sick; medicine is administered 
which may only affect the secretions fora 
time: that portion of the teeth deposited 
from the impure secretions will be more 
lable to decay. If the child is salivated, 
it will affect all of the teeth more or 
less. Teeth, from this cause, frequent- 
ly commence decaying soon after they 
appear. In other cases, when saliva- 
tion is carried too far, it will stop the 
deposit entirely, which will cause irri- 
Two cases of this 
nature came under my observation. One 
of the cases terminated fatally ; the oth- 
er is in a miserable condition. 

Direct and external causes of decay.— 
Hot food and drink, acidity of the stom- 
ach, impurities between the teeth, &c. 
For illustration: A person brought up in 


cases the teeth made their appearance | a plain and simple manner, goes into one 
without affecting the health of the child. ! of our wealthy families, and there indulges 
Similar interesting facts might be added, | in all the luxuries of life—which are, in 
but I forbear. | fact, luxuries of death—and eats at all 
Rocking children in cradles is a practice | times, diseasing the stomach, and causing 
that ought not to be tolerated in an en- | acidity, which dissolves the enamel of the 
lightened community; we have insanity | teeth; in such cases, plugging will be of 
and idiots enough, without making them | little permanent use. 
so by our indiscretion. Toothache.—Toothache, properly so 
a called, arises from a swollen condition of 
CAUSES OF IRREGULARITY AND DECAY | the nerve which occupies the centre of 
OF TEETH. | the tooth, and is caused by exposure to an 
First, Hereditary ; that is, those who| unnatural element. When the decay 
inherit a delicate, diseased, or defective | reaches the nerve, it is exposed, and be- 
organization in all or a part of their or- | comes inflamed and swollen, and the tooth 
gans. Parents who have diseased Jungs,| being a dense hard substance, and not 
or any other part of their body weak or | pliant or elastic, like those parts in our 
wanting, will be liable to transmit the de- | bedies which surround other nerves, does 
fect to their offspring. An illustration; | not expand, and the nerve, although much 
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enlarged by the inflammation, is still con- 
fined in its natural cavity, causing that 
violent beating or throbbing sensation, 
often so great as to deprive those afflicted 
of all rest, and even the proper exercise 
of their reason, As the nerves of the 
teeth communicate with the brain, they 
transmit the inflammation to that delicate 
organ, thus affecting more or less the rea- 
son. If you have ever had a tight ring 
on a swollen finger, you will readily un- 
derstand this subject. ‘The ring will not 
accommodate itself to the size of the fin- 
ger, which necessarily becomes more and 
more inflamed while the ring remains ; but 
as soon as it is removed, the pain and irrita- 
tion subside ; and it is so with the tooth. 
Should the tooth be split, the nerve would 
then be free from external pressure, and 
the pain would immediately cease. There 
is another cause of pain from the teeth, 
which proceeds from an inflammation of 
the vascular membrane which surrounds 
the roots of the teeth. ‘ Vascular’’ ‘is 
derived from the Latin word vascuLum, 
a vessel. It means full of vessels, or per- 
taining to vessels. ‘The socke‘s which 
contain the roots of the teeth are lined 
with little blood-vessels. which supply the 
teeth with vitality. These little vessels 
become diseased by the system being 
over-stimulated by excessive eating and 
drinking, thus filling them to such a de. 
gree as to cause inflammation and swell- 
ing of the membrane, which, pressing 
between the sockets and the tooth, throws 
it up, and produces the feeling, when clos- 


ing the jaws, that the tooth is much longer 
than formerly. 


of this diseased ‘state of the membrane. 
Actual experience proves beyond a doubt 
that these diseases are the results of ex- 
cess, and the very word nBoiL seems to 
refer to fever or heat produced by excess 
of stimulants. 

And now, as [ have described the 
cause of this pain, [ shall goa little far- 
ther and define the word parn. It means 


Gum-boils, and ulcers at | 
the roots of teeta, are only an extension | 
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lead to these painful results, we are guilty 
if we neglect to profit by this information, 
and must bear the censure as well as the 
penalty attached to our transgressions. 
God has declared he does not grieve or 
afflict willingly, but our transgressions 
are visited upon us, and not his wrath. 
He has established it as a law, throughout 
his universal dominion, that all violations 
of law, whether they relate chiefly to the 
body or the mind, shall have their just re- 
compense of reward. 


HOME FACTS IN WATER-CURE-- 
LETTER FROM J. A. SPEAR. 
Braintree, March 17, 1846. 
There are many in this vicinity who 
are in favor of both warm and cold water 
as a medicine. More than twenty years 
ago, a very wealthy and influential man 
in this town (as the story is told), was sick 
of a violent fever; he plead for water a 
| long time, and was denied. At length 
being entirely out of patience with the 
doctor and all who took care of him, he 
called a servant-man into the room where 
he was, who, he thought, would be the last 
one to disobey him, and ordered all the 
others out of the room. Now, said the 
Major to the servant, go to the distillery 
'and get such a tub, and place it by the 
side of my bed. It was done. Now, 
| said he, bring in four buckets of water, 
/and set them by the side of the tub. That 
'was done. He drank freely, ordered a 
_ board laid across the tub, and demanded 
| assistance in getting upon it. Now, said 
| 


a 


he, pour those four buekets of water on 
me. When he had received two of them, 
he made all possible haste for the bed, 
without assistance, and escaped the other 
two. The result was a powerful sweat, 
and an end of the fever. If people in 
this vicinity are at any time too much 
alarmed about a little cold water, they at 
once have the above fact sounded in their 
ears, which serves to calm their troubled 
| fears not a little. 

| ‘Two vears ago last autumn, being una- 


PENALTY ; and, as a penalty cannot right- | voidably exposed, | took a violent cold. 
eously be inflicted without a violation of | First symptoms were pains in back and 
law, youg own reason must decide we | hips, violent pains in my head, sickness, 
have some responsibility in these matters. | chilliness, and languor. I went to bed, 
I mean that, if we know the causes which | taking some things to produce a sweat 
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that night, but failed. The next day took 
what is called a sweat, which was con- 
tinued a number of hours, and then grad- 
ually allowed myself to become cool; 
drank cold water all the time freely. 
About midnight found I had strong fever 
symptoms. Another sweat was forced 
soon, and continued till seven or eight in 
the morning; it was then suffered to 
abate. Soon found [ had all the symp- 
toms of a settled fever upon me. . ‘Then 
took a shower bath, and sweat from eight 
to twelve hours. As for laying afy long- 
er then, it was out of the question. I had 
lainas long as I could endureit. The re- 
medy was worse than the disease. [ 
wrapped in blankets and sat in a_ chair 
until morning. Pain in my head contin- 
ued, but flesh cool, and pulse more calm. 
Was urged to lay down, but the bed and 
I had not settled our difficulty so quick. 
With faltering steps I made for the pota- 
toe field, thinking to labor a few minutes; | 
{ accomplished considerable Jabor by 
night, and felt the better for exercise. 
Pain in my head abated a little. This 
was Saturday. Monday night was out a 
little too late, and brought on a relapse. 
Tuesday morning the pain in my head 
was violent. I was then past labor for 
the present. The inflammation in my 
head increased all day. ‘The veins ip my 
temples were swollen and throbbing. 
There was some talk in the family about 
my being distracted. [I was sane, how- | 
ever, but judged [ should not beso long, if | 
the pain and inflammation continued to 
increase. I called for a tub of warm wa. 
ter for my feet ; I placed three chairs to. 
gether, and lay down in them upon my 
back, with my feet in the tub of warm 
water, while my hand rested on the edge 
of the further chair, so as to let the water 
run from it into another tub, which was} 
placed there to catch it; from the nose of 
a pitcher [ received a stream of cold wa. 
ter upon my forehead, nearly one half of 
the time, from six until eleven o’clock. 
When the cold had become so intense that 
[ could endure it no longer, I would rub 
my forehead half a minute, during which 
time the water was not poured. After 
showering in this way ten or fifteen min. 
utes, I would sit upin my chair about as 
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long, and then take another showering. 
During the whole time my feet and legs 
were immersed in warm water, eight or 
ten inches deep, and the warmth increas- 
ed, as fast as | could endure it. At about 
eleven my head felt relieved, and the dis- 
euse cried for quarter. 
Yours for suffering humanity, 
J. A. Spear. 


REMARKS ON WATER-CURE---LETTER 
FROM MRS. A. C. JUDSON. 
To the Editor of the Journal : 

I have been much interested in the pe- 
rusal of the works you sent me, and am 
happy that your system is so rapidly gain- 
ing ground. How strange that one of the 
greatest blessings ever bestowed upon man, 
pure cold water, should have long been so 
disregarded, yea, worse than that, despis- 
ed! strange, that enlightened people 
should prefer to pour down hot tea and 
coffee for drink, (to say nothing of other 
stimulating drinks,) instead of pure cold 
water, that most delightful and refreshing 
beverage! Strange too, most “ passing 
strange’’—that those who love to adorn 
their bodies with nice and costly apparel, 
are almost wholly ignorant of the Juxury 
of the cooling bath,—still more, seldom al- 
low the purifying element to come in con- 
tact with their self-admired and would be 
beautiful persons, unless it be simply to 
wash the visible portions. And then, too, 
people resort to almost any method or 
means, however unpleasant or painful, 
when diseased, or wounded, rather than to 
the best of remedies, although that remedy 
is plentiful, and, without scarcely an excep- 
tion, alwaysathand. But these inconsis- 
tencies can be accounted for only from the 
fact, that this is a crooked world, and its 
inhabitants are strange and inconsistent 
beings, calling “ evil good, and good evil.” 
“Putting darkness for light, and light for 
darkness,” “bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.” 

I am glad that water—that truly valua- 
ble gift of our Creator, is being in a mea- 
sure appreciated. My own admiration 
and love of it increase daily, and some. 
times almost charge myself with enthu- 
siasm in relation to it. Well, it is beauti- 
ful, useful, valuable, one of Heaven’s best 
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and choicest gifts. It pleases the sight. 
Beautiful as it is in the drops of morning | 
that gem earth’s varied landscape,—the 
plentiful shower that falls so easily yet 


quantity is from two to three ounces. In- 
veterate cigar smokers will consume from 
four to five dozen per week of the lighter 
kinds of cigars, as Manillas, Bengal che- 


rapidiy upon the parched fields,—and in | roots, &c. 


the clear, sparkling, dancing brook, that 
beautifies the scene, or the sile ‘nt stream 
that mirrors forth a thousand beauties to 
the eye. The ear finds music in it, 
when it ripples over a pebbly bed, or 
bounds over some towering rock, or falls 
at night so gently upon the roof, lulling 
us to peaceful sleep. It is pleasant to the 
taste, toan unperverted native taste, more 
pleasant than the choicest viands prepar. | 
ed by man; and then, it is most luxurious 
to the feelings, when the body is immers- 
ed in it, or the soft and cooling liquid is 
poured upon the surface, and every nerve 

and fibre, as it were, leaps with new buoy- 
ancy and life. ‘Thusit meets and delights 


nearly all the senses belonging to our cor- 


pore al being, and t! hrough them blesses 
the very soul a of man ! Go on, then, in your | 
work of testing its virtues, and lauding | 
(heim in the hearing of those who will listen, 


until some, at least, shall appreciate the | 


treasure in a manner to please and honor 
the giver. 
Very respectfully pours, 


A. C. Jupson. 


ON THE DISEASES RESULTING FROM. 


THE IMMODERATE USE OF TOBACCO. 
BY THOMAS LAYCOCK, 
(From the London Medical Gazette.) 


The consequences of smoking tobacco 
are manifested in the buccal and pharyn. | 
geal mucous membrane, and their diver- 
ticula; on the stomach, the lungs, and 
the heart, and on the brain and nervous 


system. With regard to these conse- 
quences, it may be generally stated here 


that they Vary according to the quantity 


of the tobacco smoked, and according to | 


the pathological conditions and pecuhiari- 
ties of the individual himself. Some 
persons will smoke a very large quantity 
before certain symptoms arise, while oth- 
ers experience these with a very sinall 
quantity. The amount consumed by ha. 
bitual smokers varies from half an ounce 


totwelve ounces per week. ‘The usual 


The first and simplest morbid result of 
excessive smoking is an_ inflammatory 
'condition of the mucous membrane of 
the lip and tongue, and this sometimes 
ends in the separation of the epithelium. 
Then the tonsils and pharynx suffer, the 
mucous membrane becoming dry and 
 clpapetied. If the throat be examined it 
| will be observed to be slightly swollen, 
| with congested veins meandering over the 
| surface, and here and there a streak of 
‘mucus. ‘The inflammatory action also 
extends upwards into the posterior nares, 
_and the smoker feels from time to time a 
| diveharge of mucus from the upper part 
of the pharynx, in consequence of the 
secretion from the mucous membrane of 
| the nares collecting within them. The 
| Irritation will also pass to the conjunctiva 
(and I am inclined to think from the nares, 
'and not by the direct application of smoke 
to the eye,) and the results are, heat, 
slight redness, lachrymation, and a pecu- 
liar spasmodic action of the orbicularis 
' muscle of the eye, experienced, together 
_with an intolerance of light, on awaking 
from sleep in the morning. 
I think the frontal sinuses do not es- 
cape, for I find that one of the symptoms 
| very constantly experienced after exces- 
sive smoking isa heavy dull ache precise- 
‘ly in the region of these sinuses. But, 
descending along the alimentary canal, 
we come to the stomach, and here we find 
the resulis to be, in extreme cases, the 
symptoms of gastritis. There is pain and 
_ tenderness on pressure of the epigastrium, 
anorexia, nausea on taking food, and con- 
stant sensation of sickliness and desire to 
| expectorate. 
The action of the heart and lungs is 
impaired by the influence of the narcotic 
on the nervous system, but a morbid state 
of the larynx, trachea, and lungs, results 
| from the direct action of the smoke. The 
voice is observed to be rendered hoarser, 
and with a deeper tone; sometimes a short 
cough results ; and in one case that came 
under my notice, ulceration of the carti- 
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lages of the larynx was, I felt quite cer- | check the flow of ideas through the mind. 
tain, a consequence of excessive use of | This, I think, is a certatn result; and itis 
tobacco. ‘This individual had originally | in consequence of this action that smo- 
contracted the babit of smoking when aj king is so habitual with studious men, 
sailor, and it had become so inveterate| or men of contemplative minds. ‘The 
that he literally was never without a pipe | phrases, “ a quiet pipe,” or a “ comfortable 
in his mouth except when eating or sleep- | cigar,” are significant of this sedative ac- 
ing. If he awoke in the night he lighted | tion. It differs, however, in kind, from 
his pipe ; the moment he finished a meal | that of opium or henbane, because, as a 
he did the same. It is only in extreme | general rule, tobacco does not dispose to 
cases like this that the inference can be | sleep ; it may imindividual instances, but 
fairly made as tothe morbid results of the | not generally with tobacco-smekers. On 
habit, because there are so many other | the contrary, it rather excites to watch- 
causes of disease to be estimated at the! fulness, and in this respect is allied to 
same time. This particular instance has, | green tea in its action; or, if not to 
however, during my experience, been | wakefulness, to dreams, which leave no 
corroborated by others of a like kind, and | impression on, the memory. When this 
Ihave come to the conclusion that in- | effect has passed off, there appears to bea 
flammation and ulceration of the larynx | greater susceptibility in the nervous centres 
in men are almost exclusively peculiar to | to impressions, as indicated by trembling 
the slaves of excessive tobacco-smoking. | of the hands, and irritability of temper. 
Hmoptoe is another morbid condition| There are a few facts which L would 
distinctly traceable to this habit. The! now state generally, and which appear as 
patient experiences a slight tickling low | secondary results of smoking. Constipa- 
down in the pharynx or trachea, and| tion and hemorrhoids are often experi- 
hawks up rather than coughs up a dark | enced by inveterate smokers. Acne of 
grumous-looking blood. I have not been the face I have observed to be excited 
able to ascertain whence this comes. I)| andkept up by the habit, and to disap- 
have known it to flow out of the patient’s | pear with the discontinuance of the lat- 
mouth during the night, or to be effused| ter. Blackness of the teeth and gum- 
shortly after laying down. It is a symp-| boils are not uncommon results. ‘There 
tom worthy especial notice, however, be- | is also a sallow paleness of the complex- 
cause it gives great alarm, and may be/ion, an irresoluteness of disposition, a 
readily mistaken for pulmonary hemopty- | want of life and energy, to be observed 
sis, or an expectoration of blood. /occasionally in inveterate smokers, who 
The action of tobacce-smoking on the | are content with smoking,—that is to say, 
heart, so far as I have observed, is de-| who do not drink. I have suspected also 
pressing. ‘The individual who, from some | that it has induced pulmonary phthisis. 
peculiarity of constitution, feels it in this|It is thought that the sexual energy is 
organ rather than elsewhere, usually com- | impaired by the habit, but on this point I 
plains of a peculiar uneasy sensation about | have no facts to detail. 
the left nipple—a distressing feeling—not) Pretty good on tobacco, and from a 
amounting to faintness, but allied to it. | 
in such an example no morbid sound can so leet 
be detected, but the action of the heart is “°° of the abominable weed is spoken of. 
observed to be feeble and slightly irregu- | If this produces such sad results, teil us, 
lar in rhythm; yet not always so in the | gentlemen, whether the use not so immo- 
same person. An uneasy feeling is also | derate does not necessarily produce re. 
experienced in or beneath the pectoral | stent & greater or less extent of the same 
muscles, but oftener, i think, on the right | ki e a 
side than on the left. ind. Ye water practitioners, who use 


On the brain the action of ‘tobaces. | oerally of the article, and allow your pa- 
smoking is sedative. It appears to dimin- , tients the same, perhaps you will under- 
ish the rapidity of cerebral action and |:take to tell of these things. 





medical journal. The “ immoderate” 
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(From the Golden Rule.) 
SCROFULA—BATHING, &c. 

In former numbers of this work, I have 
had something to say on the subject of 
its frequency among us, especially among 
orphans; and of the particular treatment 
which such children require during the 
progress of their education. 

Since I wrote those articles, 1 have vis- 
ited two or three thousand families in the 
oldest and first settled patts of New Eng. 
land; and from fifty to one hundred 
schools. I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve the condition and treatment, physi- 
cal and moral, of about ten thousand chil- 
dren. ‘The result has been to strengthen 
my impressions concerning the prevalence 
of the disease in question, as well as to 
deepen my convictions of the great ne- 
cessity of having something said and done. 
In not a few of the schools and families 
I havewisited, more than half the children 
are scrofulous—in almost all, one or more 
are of this description. 

To my first directions concerning these 
tuberculous children, that “they ought to 
live out of doors” —by which is meant that 
instead of being pent up in school houses, 
shops, factories, or tight, narrow bed-rooms 
—I usually hear it said that this cannot be, 
because they catch cold every time they | 
go out. Now this fact alone proves the 
existence of scrofulous disease, were all 
other proof wanting; as well as shows the 
importance and necessity of that prelimi- 
nary work which I am once more going to 
urge upon your numerous readers. 

The first thing to be done with these 
tuberculous children who cannot bear the 
open air, is to harden them by cold bath- 
ing. But in hardening them, it is not 
necessary that we should destroy them. 
We have heard of the custom among the 
North Western American Indians of plung. 
ing their new born infants into ice-cold 
water, in order to harden them; but who 
is there among us that believes the chil- 
dren of civilization—perhaps we should 
say of over refinement—can be treated in 
this way, even if the children of savages 
can be? 

It is far more safe, as well-as more in 
accordance with physiological law, to ac- 
custom them to cold water gradually. I 


‘chest or a part of it; 


do not mean, by this, to encourage the 
practice of applying water which 1s mo- 
derately warm, in the first place, and so 
increasing the temperature of the water 
by degrees; for though this may be well 
in the case of feeble children born in the 
winter, it is nevertheless true in gene- 
ral that these who are of tolerable vigor 
will be more likely to get a full reaction 
after the use of cold water than warm. 
The warm water will indeed be more 
agreeable at first, but the sensation of 
chilliness will be more likely to come on 
afterward; whereas if the water be some. 
what colder than the atmosphere in which 
the child is placed, its application will be 
more likely to be followed by a glow, a re- 
action—which glow is the test always of 
usefulness. Butin the use of cold water 
at least moderately cold, itis by no means 
necessary to begin by applying it at once 
to the whole service of the body. It is 
quite sufficient if, at first, we sponge an 
arm or a leg, or what is better still, the 
and immediately 
wipe it dry, and follow it by such friction 
as the child is able to bear ;—after which 
he should immediately be clad warmly, 
and kept in a warm atmosphere. Indeed, 
it is well to have the ablution attended to, 
always in a warm room. Nor need the 
little one to be frightened by applying the 
water in such a way ss some mothers ap- 
ply it—as if they were half frightened to 
death themselves. 

Nor need the work be commenced, in 
every instance, in cold weather. ‘This 
communication will not meet the eye of 
the reader till the warm season has set in ; 
and those to whom the information it con- 
tains comes for the first time, cannot be 
culpable for not doing that which they 
knew not before was necessary. They 
even, who will begin the work in June or 
July, and persevere in it, will do very well; 
and if all to whom the information of this 
article comes in the United States, were 
to begin the work at that time, and begin 
it judiciously, and persevere in it, thou- 
sands of the young—I might almost say 
millions——in a single generation would be 
saved by it. 

For it is necessary to repeat, that daily 
ablutions, such as I have recommended, 
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will prepare the child to be much in the | 1838. When called to the case, I found 
open air, without that danger which now | her laboring under a high fever, accom- 
exists of taking cold? Or to say that to | panied with an evident determination to 
reduce the aggregate of colds, in the the brain, a wiry pulse, skin hot and dry, 
U. States—not less now than 100,000,000 | tongue covered with a thick crust and very 
a year,—50,000,000 would be to save far | dry, teeth covered with sordes, eyes red and 
more disease and premature death than ae I commenced my treatment 
was ever cured or prevented by any ten ; bleeding until the pulse was relaxed, as 

| 











of the best medical men the world has | was also the skin, delirium still remaining. 
seen ? I then gave a full dose of calomel, follow- 
Let this great preliminary work, then, be | ed in five hours t by castor oil. Saw the 
no longer delayed. Were there no scro- | patient on the 22d, (having made my first 
fula in the earth, it would be useful—ex- | visit on the 2Ist ;) syroptoms the same ; 
ceedingly so. Butin a world which is! took another portion of blood, and applied 
filled with tuberculous disease, in which |a large blister on the stomach, and another 
things are, in this particular, continually | on back of the neck, gave broken doses 
waxing worse and worse, cold bathing is of Dover’s powders and calomel, and or- 
as it were the great panacea. Let it, I say | | dered pediluvium and diaphoretic drinks, 
again, at once be resorted to. - Then will | 23d, symptoms the same; continued the 
a better day dawn and a better order of | powders, applied blisters to the extremities, 
things commence. ‘Then will health and |and ordered an anodyne at bed-time. Was 
longevity again prevail as in days of | sent for in haste in the morning, and found 
pristine obedience, and the desert and so- ‘all the symptoms aggravated, and con- 
litary place again rejoice and blossom as | cluded that relief must soon be obtained, 





| the rose. |or ail was over. 


—_———_ | Although deranged, the thirst was so 


CASES OF DR. BRANCH, OF SOUTH | great, that when water was held to the 
CAROLINA. | mouth, she drank largely. I then had 
Abbeville Court House, S. C, | her stripped, wrapped her up in a very 
June 5th, 1747. | Captor wet sheet, and in half an hour eve- 
Dr. Shew: Dear Sir,—Being pag ry symptom of fever had passed off; she 
of Tha taalicinl affcche at call water, | was perfectly sensible, the tongue had be- 
the cure of various forms of disease, "| come soft and cool, and the disease en- 
wish to avail myself of all the information , tirely eradicated. On the 24th, the pa- 
upon the subject I can obtain. I, there- | tient was wa!king about, cured. 
fore, forward one dollar enclosed, desiring | I recollect another case which illustrates 
that you i:nmediately mail, to my address, | | the sudden and happy effects of the time- 
two copies of your “ Water-Cure Man. | ly use of cold water. On the 30th of 
ual, June, 1828, | was called, in company with 
I have been engaged in the practice of | Dr. Ford, of the town of C-—, Vermont, 
medicine for twenty-one years, and dur- | to consult with Dr. N. of the village of 
ing that time have often witnessed, in my | | | M——, of that state, in a case of typhus 
own practice, the happy effects of cold | fever, of twenty-two days duration. The 
water, in allaying pain, and shortening | patient, a son of Capt. E., had taken an 
paroxysms of fever,—nay, more, I have in | active course of medicine, and, as is usual 
some instances perfected a crisis in se-|in typhus, was extremely debilitated. The 
vere attacks of fever, accompanied with | sy mptoms were those of a case approach- 
delirium, by the external as well as inter- | ing a fatal crisis. ‘The patient had not the 
nal use of cold water, in the short period | strength to raise his hand. Dr. N. said 
of half an hour. And, as I have the data, | he had done all that he could do, and in- 
can give you a case in point, | quired what could be done? I frankly 
“Sarah, a servant girl in the family | confessed that I thought he would die un- 
of Mr. C., was attacked with bilious re-|der under any treatment. Dr. Ford said 
mittent fever, on the 20th of August, | he believed that nothing could save him, 
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but a free application of cold water, and | some of every age, were chewing tobacco, 
he had confidence in that. We both con- | without a thought of the place where they 
sented to its use, believing it, at best, but | were, or of the impropriety of what they 
a doubtful experiment, but we knew not | were doing. Suddenly a disgusting odor 
what else todo. The wet sheet was used | filled the house, and it was evident that 
and frequently renewed during the even- | tobacco was used of another kind and in 
ing, and when I called the next day, {another manner. As the crowd dispersed 
every symptom of fever had disappeared, | I noticed that a good old man, who would 
and to my utter astonishment, the patient | not for the world do any thing wrong, was 
was sitting, propped up tn bed, and in a few | deliberately smoking his pipe, filled, doubt- 
days he was mingling with the busy crowd. | less, with the best he could afford. 

[ have many other cases, but will not| J felt a sinking sadness, and the whole 
annoy you with them now. appeared to me such a desecration, that I 

Please forward the books, directing | found myself altogether unprepared for 
them to Dr. Franklin Branch, Abbeville |the afternoon service. — Northampton, 
C. H., 8. C., and oblige, dear sir, Mass. Courier. 


Your humble servant, en 
Oa We clipped the following “ Caution to 


. ‘Tobacco Chewers” from a religious paper, 
The above letter is a private one, but | 


'(we have forgotten what one,) probabl 
being confident that the writer would not ( ser og ha I a 
yr eh we of Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘The “ distinguished 

object to our giving it, containing facts so | yee ee ee oy 

| physician,” we imagine, is the talented and 
| very worthy Professor Mussey of that 
_city, who has for so long a time and so 
TOBACCO. ably denounced the use of tobacco. Peo- 
The following article from one of our | ple are beginning to look more at the evil 


hill towns, is a just reproof for a bad prac- | jn question, and ere long there will be a 
tice. It is due to decency and personal | greater attention given the subject than 
liberty that our public assemblies should | 


be effectually protected from the loath. | 288 been dreamed of yet. 


some annoyance complained of by our| It was not without considerable reluc- 
respecied correspondent. | tance, we are informed, that the ‘Trustees 

“ Nothing is more disagreeable to one | of the Second Church consented to let 
who loves the pure air, than the scent of | the General Assembly occupy their house, 
tobacco, and yet it is not uncommon to| fearing it would get besmeared with to- 
see men about us everywhere, even in | bacco spittle. A distinguished physician 
houses of public religious worship, with | among us, offered to take four members 
their faces distorted with the nauseous | as guests, provided that number could be 
weed. | found who did not use tobacco. 

[t isindeed strange that intelligent men,| Brethren of the ministry, wipe this of- 
who would not use tobacco in a neighbor’s | fensive stain from your characters |—Dis- 
parlor among decent people, will enter the | card this filthy weed, for the honor of 
house of God with the appearance of less | Christ as well as your own reputation, 
respect. A few weeks since I attended | and ‘resolve no longer to be a by-word 
public worship in a town not far distant. | among persons of cleanliness and refine- 
During the morning service the vonstant | ment! 
spitting made me think it well for the ae 
preacher that he possessed a strong ner-| Tue Foor Batu.—In_ local injuries, 
vous system, At the intermission a crowd | as sprains and bruises, this bath is used for 
collected about the stove, and the smoke | the local effect. It is also often used to 
that went up from it, was not the purest | benefit by sympathy, distant parts. The 
incense. I observed that the grey-headed, | feet should always be warm before the 
the middle-aged, and the young, notall, but | cold foot bath is taken. 








striking as those mentioned, we have ven- 
tured to give them. 
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of the dangerous practice complained of. 


In a late English periodical, a gentle-|In the report of M. Andral to the pre- 
man of the medical profession [Dr. O’-| fect of police, the coloring substances 
Shaughnessy, | has called the attention of | which are recommended to be prohibited 


the public to the existence of various poi- 


sonous pigments, in several articles of 


confectionery, the preparation of which, 
from their peculiar attractions to the 
younger branches of the community, con- 
stitutes, in most large cities, a separate 
and extensive branch of manufacture. 
“T am fully aware,” he remarks, “ of the 
hazardous task that individual undertakes, 
who ventures in this country to signalize 
such abuses. ‘The wrath of the particular 
trade is, of course, especially excited, and 
the sneers and ridicule of the ignorant 
are also abundantly provoked.” We are 
persuaded that our readers, however, will 
feel grateful for an exposition of the facts 
by which the real extent of the danger in 
question is shewn. For the wrath of 
those interested in the concealment of 
abuses, or the sneers of the ignorant, we 





are, in the first place, all those derived 
from the mineral kingdom, excepting the 
oxides of. iron and lakes of iron, and 
Prussian blue, all of which may be safe- 
ly employed. Of vegetable substances, 
he recommends the severe prohibition of 
gamboge. Litmus should also, he con- 
ceives, be prohibited, as well on account 
of its occasional combination with dis- 
gusting substances, as its being mixed 
with common arsenic, and red precipitate 
of mercury. ‘The most diversified colors, 
ke states, may be obtained by confec- 
tioners from entirely harmless compounds. 
Thus from the lakes of cochineal and car- 
| mine, they can prepare all the reds; the 
lakes of logwood will afford them violet ; 
the lakes of Dyers’ broom (genista lincto. 
ria,) &c., will give the yellow; the lake 


|of Persian grains (polygonum persicaria,) 


have little regard, when public good is our| with Prussian blue, will form a more 


object. 
nothing shall divert us. 

A distinguished chemist and philanthro- 
pist of Paris, M. Chevallier, in a paper 
published in the Journal of Medical Che. 
mistry, had previously placed the import. 
ance of an attention, on the part of the 
medical police of the French metropolis, 
to the subject of poisonous confectionery 
in the most striking light. He had seen 


| 
| intermediate shades and tints will be ob. 





From our efforts in its promotion, | beautiful green, than that from any min- 


eral substance; and finally, by the ad. 
mixture of these harmless colors, all the 


tained. ‘The papers used for wrapping 


| up sugar confectionery, M. Andral directs, 
_also, to be strictly attended to, since they 


| are colored with the same poisonous mate- 


| 


rials, and children are very apt to suck 
and chew these papers. A member of 


various accidents produced, by the con- | the Council of Health, a short time since, 
sumption of comfits of sugar, colored by | snatched a colored paper of this deserip- 


mineral poisons. 
rises the Schweinfurt-green, a compound 
of arsenic and copper; the chromate of 
lead, and the sulphurate of mereury (ver- 
milion.) He has also found the coloring 
matter of these toys of sugar to be com- 
posed frequently of gamboge, which, in 
small quantities, acts often upon the sto- 
mach and bowels. Notwithstanding the 
notification of this dangerous practice in 
nearly all the journals of France, the 
same mode of coloring was persisted in 
by the confectioners, unti! at length the 
Council of Health was consulted on the 
subject. This body lost no time in in. 
vestigating it, and the result was an ordi- 
nance of the police for the suppression 





Of these, he particula- | tion from an infant’s mouth, and by ana- 
lysis obtained from it both arsenic and cop- 
y op 


'per. Pursuant to the ordinance, visits 
/were made to the shops of confectioners, 
and several poisoned specimens destroyed. 
| Generally speaking, the confectioners 
gladly banished from their factories the 
pernicious materials, and availed them- 
selves of the harmless substitutes recom. 
mended in the report. 

To ascertain whether the same poison- 
ous materials existed in the confectionery 
of London, different articles variously col- 
ored were purchased from several shops in 
that city, and subjected to analysis; of 
ten specimens of red-colored comfits sold 
for eating, six contained mineral poisons, 
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viz., red lead, vermilion, and chromate of | Bath, to put herself under the care of Dr 
et lead ; all these specimens, with one ex-} M. Adair, gave a rout, and insisted that 
i ception, were only colored externally ; of | the doctor should be of the party. The 
seven specimens of yellow comfits, six | room was small, and company very nu- 
conlained deleterious substances, viz.,| merous. He had not long been seated at 
gamboge, oxide of lead, and Naples yel- | the card-table, before a young gentleman, 
4 low; several were stained throughout; | his partner, fell into aswoon. The doors 
, one specimen of green comfits contained | were immediately thrown open to afford 
f copper and lime. ‘Those toys of sugar | him fresh air, and the sash lifted up, and 
apparently intended for ornament, but | both the gentleman who swooned, and the 
frequently eaten, mostly contained poison- | young lady, Dr. Adair’s patient, who were 
ous ingredients. ‘The papers were next | invatids, were much injured by the sud- 
examined, especially those used for envel- | den exposure to a current of cold air.— 
oping the sugar drops termed “ kisses or | How the rest of the company were affect- 
secrets; without exception, the reds | ed, says Dr. Adair, | had no opportunity 
were colored witha preparation of mercu- | of knowing; but my own feelings and 
ry (vermilion,) the yellows with chromate | sufferings, for many hours after | retired 
of lead, and many of the greens with the | from thts oven, convinced me of the dan- 
carbonate of copper (verdigris. ) gerous. consequences of such meetings.— 
“IT cannot be excused of exaggeration,” | On declaring, a few days after, to one of 
remarks the English investigator, “when my brethren, a man of humour, my reso- 
I assert, that thousands of children are | lution of writing a bitter philippic against 
thus daily dosed with metallic and vegeta- )routs, he archly replied: “ Let them | 
ble poisons; in minute quantities “it is | alone, doctor ; how could this place other- 
true; but in quantities dependent for mast wise support twenty-six physicians !’” 
amount on the caprice of a workman, or! ‘This fact, says our ingenious corres. | 
the uncertainty of a machine, and suffi- | pondent, to whom we are indebted for this 
cient, in the minutest degree, to produce | article, serves to show, better than a thous. | 
their peculiar insidious effects, if taken | and arguments without it, the danger of 
, habitually from day to day. Neither are | injury from confined air in close apart- 
these effects merely lingering; for not} ments. Hence we see that when we in- 


Jong since, an acute case of poisoning, | vite our friends to enjoy with us the plea- 
arising from the use of confectionery col- | sures of the social circle, we may incau- ] 


ored with a deleterious preparation, oc- 
. curred in the children of a highly respect- 


tiously be the means of rendering both 
them and ourselves miserable, by the poi- 


-_ oF 








“A lively young lady, who came to|and other causes of impurity exist in 


; 

able family in Southwark ; and on analy. | son of corrupted atmosphere. Besides, 
sis, the articles consumed were found to! how often do we find hundreds, and i 
contain red lead.” thousands, of individuals occupying a 
On inquiry, we are happy to learn that | room with closed doors and windows, for 
the demand for this species of colored con- | an hour or two together! Much of the ; 

fectionery is yearly decreasing in Phila- | yawning and dulness, and inattention of 
delphiat In the meantime we urge upon | religious assemblies, is often produced by ) 
our confectioners, and the public, an at- | similar causes, though usually ascribed to 
tention to the important hints given above. | a different origin. Crowded assemblies ] 
—Phila. Jour. Health. would do wel) to recollect that they are f 
ee rendering the atmosphere absolutely poi- t 
CROWDED ROOMS. sonous, at the rate of at least a gallon a : 

Inan English work, entitled the Phil- | minute, or a hogshead an hour, to an indi- 
osophy of Medicine, containing numerous | vidual; and they are making it, more or I 
extracts on the nature of health and dis. | less, impure and unwholesome with every Hi 
ease, we find the following striking—but, | breath. This happens too when the at- t 
as we have every reason to believe, au- | mosphere is the most pure and dense. In t 
ihentic—anecdote : hot weather, as the air is highly rarified, f 


fe 
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erence atten pat nee 
greater abundance, it is poisoned at a) est days of last winter, and though fre- 


much more rapid rate thanin other cir- | quently exposed to the severest storms, I 
cumstances ; and this should remind us of | never before passed a winter so comforta- 
the necessity of a stricter attention to siere eal eke Sal hich 
ventilation’. y; and a summer's rain shower whie 
Our unenlightened readers may be edi- l once so much dreaded, has lost its ter- 


fied by the following Receipt for ajrors. O, when will men learn that cold 


: . | water properly applied, will warm the sys- 
“Take all the ladies and gentlemen | 


'tem incomparably more effectually than 
you can collect, and push them into a room, | lamb? 
with a slow fire. Stew them well. Have | '*™YS wool, feather bec s, and the like 
ready twelve packs of cards, piano-forte, | appliances of civilized life! 

a handful of prints or drawings, and put. —— 

them in from time to time. As the mix. | DRUNKENNESS--INSANITY,. 
ture thickens, sweeten it with politesse,| Another cause of a similar nature may 
and season with wit, if you have any; if | be adverted to, and for the same reason, 
not, flattery will do, and is very cheap.— | its action on the brain is not denied or 
When all have stewed well an hour, add | doubted,—I allude to the abuse of intoxi- 
some ices, jellies, cakes, lemonade, and | cating liquors. That wine and spirits in 
wines ; the more of these ingredients you | unusual quantity derange the mental 
put in, the more substantial will your rout | manifestations, I neeti hardly stop to state; 
be. Fill your room quite full, and let the | and this being the case, it is easy to con- 
scum run off!”—Journal of Health. | ceive that habitual excess may at last in- 
ae | duce a permanent irregularity of action 
A friend and patient writes us enthusi- | in the brain, amounting to disease ; and, 
astically : “I shall never forget nor regret | accordingly, nervous tremors, head-aches, 
the few days I spent in your institution, | fits of excitement, often Bimouating. te 
; | mental alienation, and delirium tremens 
for they have been tle means of bring. | : 


, >" | are observed to be common consequences 
ing about a great change, not only in| of over-indulgence. 


my diet and manner of living, but also | The remarkable increase of insanity 
in my general health. ] am now able to | among the lower orders in Great Britain, 
labor on the farm and perform more hard | particularly in the manufacturing districts, 


has been pretty accurately traced, partly 
work ina day, than at any time for years | to the miseries, want, and anxiety, insep- 
previously to my going to you. And this| arable from the fluctuations to which they 


improvement I owe wholly to the instruc. | are’ exposed, and partly to the prevalence 
tions gained at your institution, and the | of dram-drinking, as the only means of 
thorough and constant application of the | relief within their reach.—That it is not 


| the mental distress alone which is the 

meabs recommended. More than one | cause, is proved by finding the large ma- 

year has now elapsed since I commenced | jority of the patients to be among those 

the treatment, and from that day to this, | who have been the most intemperate.— 

I have taken no medicine whatever, save | anys meee raat be ae 
_ : ed, the excessive drinking Is only t 

food, water and exercise. | My constipa- | first symptom, and not the cause of the 


tion, headache, cough and pains, have all | disease. 

disappeared, and such a thing as a cold| ‘That intoxication acts upon and disor- 
Iam a perfect stranger to,—that is, I take | ders the brain more directly then any 
no cold except a cold bath, and that 1 | other organ, is further evident from ob- 
have not escaped but five days in more | 2°: ¥'8 the effects of an excess upon per- 


: sons of different habits and constitutions. 
than three hundred and sixty-five. 1) Thus an excess may so excite the brain 
found no use for any flannels in the cold- | of a strong healthy man as to throw him 
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into a brain-fever, as it used to be called, 
or into a state of delirium, or temporary 
madness ; and the same excess in a per- 
son constitutionally liable to insanity, 
will probably excite the brain in that pe- 
euliar way which constitutes mania: thus 
establishing in another way the strong 
connecting link between all forms of cere- 
bral disease and all varieties of mental 
disturbance. From the permanence of 
the irritation kept up in the brain by sys- 
tematic infemperance, the habitual drunk- 
ard will be more liable to attacks of in- 
sanity, and the occasional debauchee to 
attacks of cerebral disease in one or other 
of its acuter forms.—Dr. Combe. 


(From the Hamoshire Herald.) 
RUGGLES’ NORTHAMPTON WATER- 
CURE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We last week visited the Water-Cure Estab- 
lishment at Bensonville, in this town,—and were 
gratified with an opportunity of examining the 
whole establishment in ail its parts from top to 
bottom; and hence are able to testify concerning 
it. 
This is the first new building that has been ex- 
clusively erected for Hydropathic purposes in this 
country, and it is said by those who have visited 
other kindred establishments, to be the most com- 
modious and complete. Itis 36 by 70 feet, two 
and a half stories high, with separate parlors, 
bathing and dressing rooms, for ladies and gentle- 
men. Ali the baths are supplied with an abun- 
dance of pure spring water. ‘There are twenty 


lodging rooms, each well ventilated, calculated and | 


furnished for two lodgers. ‘There is also a venti- 
lator through the roof of the building. [tis regarded 
by scientific men as admirably calculated for the 

business. 
Whatever may be the views of medical men of 
Mr. Ruggles’ singular mode of practice ; judging 
DD > ?. oY 


of symptoms by the sense of touch—detecting the | 


character of diseases by the character of the skin, 
invalids award to him the credit of accurately des- 
cribing their symptoms ; and many who suffer from 
diseased lungs go to be examined by him before ven- 
turing the water trealment al home, or at other es- 
tablishments. He holds that the absence of elec- 
tricity in the region of the lungs, after a half-bath 


of a certain temperature, is PROOF that the patient | 


cannot be safely treated by water. 5 
‘There are other prominent facts which are 
strong in his favor :—Ist. ‘Che testimony of all his 


patients, who feel and know that they are treated | 


understandingly; 2d. He has been a Hydropathic 
practitioner about three years ; and though nearly 


all his patients have been of that class who were | 
beyond the reach of medical aid, he has lost but | 


one patient during the time, and this one was 
frankly told by Mr. R. before entering the Cure, 


that his symptoms and age were against a suc- | 
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for him the patronage of wealthy friends of the 
new system, who have advanced him the means 
for building the best constructed edifice of the kind 
in this ik 
That Mr. Ruggles’ practice merits considera- 
tion, doctors, physiologists and invalids may 
| judge by the following extracts of a letter address- 
'ed by him to the editor of the Green Mountain 
“pring, a paper devoted to the cause of Hydropa- 
thy: 
‘It is impossible for me to name al! the symp- 
toms indicated by the state of the skin. [ can feel 
in every healthy person an incessant, regular, and 
energetic emission of electricity from every pore.— 
This I call viratiry op power. Inthe skin of 
some'invalids, this symptom appears feeble, or irre- 
gular, and in others not at all; and I have thought 
| it prudent to decline all applicants for the Cure, 
| who lack this electric action, as it is the principal 
| means by which | judge how to treat the patient. 
| Should this be feeble and irreugular, (other symp- 
| toms being favorable, ) f order the blanket; ifirreugu- 

lar, the wet sheet, or half-bath, with much rubbing. 

* * * * 7 * * 

I have only room to say in this uninstructive 

| communication, that next{to the feeling of the skin 
of a dying man are the indescribable symptoms 
| which indicate secret diseases. When this is the 
| cause of a serious affection of the lungs, chest, or 
| head, I think it endangers the cure to apply the 
| douche.” 

| Much satisfaction is expressed by invalids in 
| favor of the rubbing process, practised at this Es- 


| tablishment, and the attention given to symptoms 


before the patient is prepared to take a regular 
course of treatment. 

Terms for board and treatment at the Northamp- 

| ton Water-Cure, for double rooms, are $5,50 per 


week, payable weekly. Single rooms $8,560, 
(washing extra.) When patients are so feeble 
and helpless as to need extra attention, or fire in 
| their rooms excepting for swathing purposes, find 
| their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. 
| Each patient furnishes himself with two or three 
thick comfortables, three woollen blankets, one 
linen and four cotton sheets, two pillow cases, six 
coarse crash towels, some well-worn linen, to cut 
for fomentations, an old cloak or mantle, and a 
syringe.” 
|  Remarks—The above communication respect- 
_ing%the establishment of our colored friend, Mr. 
Ruggles, we cheerfully insert in the Journal.— 
We must not be understood as advocating the pe- 
culiar doctrines therein contained. We have 
great confidence in Mr. Ruggles’ knowledge of 
the modes of water-cure, and have no hesitancy in 


| recommending persons to his care. He com- 
menced the system early, and has had more ex- 
| perience than most practitioners in this country.— 
, He has our best wishes for his success, 


MONTHLY FORM OF THE JOURNAL. 
_—The Journal will hereafter be publisned Monthly, 
with a cover. Our patrons, we think, will, on the 


cessful treatment. 3d. His success has secured | whole, be pleased with the change. 





